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THE NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 
STEPS FORWARD 


News Bureau Reports Nineteenth Annual Meeting in New York 


Srers TO ENABLE the National Lutheran 
Council in constantly increasing measure 
to continue functioning as an agency for 
the expression of the mind and action of 
the Lutheran 
Church in Amer- 
ica in all situa- 
tions in which “a 
united approach 
is necessary” 
were the distin- 
guishing fea- 
tures of the 
Council’s annual 
meeting in New 
York City, Jan- 
uary 27 and 28. 

To the former 
seven general 
bodies constitut- 
ing the Council 
an eighth mem- 
ber was added 
at this meeting when the “Danish Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in America” was 
admitted to membership upon its own 
voluntary application. The Rev. Alfred 


PRESIDENT ELLIS B. 
BURGESS, D.D. 


T. Dorf of Brooklyn, appointed by Pres- 
ident Alfred Jensen of Kimballton, Iowa, 
as the Danish Church commissioner, was 
seated with the other commissioners and 
participated actively in the deliberations. 
Twenty of the twenty-four commissioners 
attended the sessions. President F. H. 
Knubel of the United Lutheran Church 
was present and participated in the discus- 
sions. President C. C. Hein of Columbus, 
Ohio, whose state of health did not admit 
of his attending and presiding, was rep- 
resented by F. H. Meyer, D.D., of New 
York City. The Council greeted Dr. Hein 
by night letter. 


Dr. Eilert Continued as Treasurer 


New officers will direct Council affairs 
in the current year with the exception of 
the treasurership. For the nineteenth year, 
the Hon. E. F. Eilert, D.S.C., of New York 
City, will handle the funds. In addition 
to effective service in his office, Dr. Eilert 
proves his devotion to the Council through 
large generosity in connection with the 
printing bills for The National Lutheran. 
The new faces among the officers are those 


MOST RECENT FLOOD NEWS 


Secretary Krumbholz Describes Tour of Stricken District 


February 9, 1937. 

SINCE My last wire to you, three clothing 
depots have been opened in Cincinnati, 
Batesville (for Lawrenceburg), and Evans- 
ville. Clothing and non-perishable foods 
have been shipped from Indiana, Ohio and 
Illinois churches. I shall make the rounds 
of these depots in the next few days to 
ascertain further needs and then order 
further shipments from other points. Louis- 
ville churches cannot handle a clothing 
depot yet, but will be able to open a depot 
soon, we hope. Dr. Gernert and I will get 
to Paducah, Ky., as soon as possible. Pas- 
tor Ross is now with Dr., George Beis- 
wanger in Metropolis, Ill. We are already 
distributing for emergency needs of our 
pastors and people some of the funds con- 
tributed by the church in love of the af- 
flicted brethren. I have had meager re- 
ports of contributions from some synods: 
all credit to the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania for the $5,000 thus far contributed. 


I earnestly hope other synods will do pro- 


portionately well. 

Dr. Bechtold was with me for three days 
last week, and we were able to complete 
plans for organization of our relief work. 
Survey forms which were sent to every 
pastor in the flood area are coming in and 
tell a story of great need for the support 
of the church at large. The personal losses 
of pastors are to be reported directly to 
the presidents of the respective synods. 
Losses to members and church property 
losses (estimated) are being reported to 
my temporary headquarters in Dayton. We 
are asking the pastors to set up a small 
committee, of which the pastor is to be 


chairman, to investigate the needs of their 
members and to report them to the general 
committee. 

This week I have’come to the West Vir- 
ginia area. I traveled from Dayton by bus 
all day yesterday from 8.30 A. M. to 11.00 
P, M. From Zanesville to Huntington I 
saw such havoc and desolation as I never 
want to see again. Mud, mud, mud, on the 
road, on the houses, on people’s clothing, 
on every automobile. Wreckage clung high 
to the branches of trees and telegraph 
poles, houses twisted and torn stood at 
crazy angles in fields, in streets, in front 
yards. Some were upside down; some lay 
on their sides, holes torn in them; empty 
windows stared at you, while mud-caked 
furniture lay on front lawns or was piled 
high on porches or on piles of debris in 
the gutter. 


Parsonage Damaged 


In Marietta, Pastor Spielman and his 
wife greeted me in their parsonage. I 
walked in on the hardwood floor which 
was warped and twisted. The walls on the 
first floor were still wet six feet from the 
floor. The piano stood on a makeshift 
scaffold; it was the only furniture which 
had not been moved upstairs, but it had 
been in water up to the keyboard. Water 
had been over the kitchen stove, and the 
pantry shelves were still dripping muddy 
water. The windows were all open, and 
there was a fire in the furnace. Marietta 
was having a spring day on February 8, 
and a spring housecleaning as well. Hoses 
were being played on the outside of homes 
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of Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, president of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York, as 
president; Dr.. T. O. Burntvedt, president 
of the Lutheran Free Church, as vice- 
president; and Dr. Peter Peterson, pres- 
ident of the Illinois Conference of the 
Augustana Synod, as recording secretary. 

The Lutheran World Almanac, delayed 
somewhat by the serious illness of Dr. 
George Linn Kieffer, its editor-in-chief, 
during the summer, will appear shortly. 
Not only will it be as comprehensive in 
its information as formerly but it will con- 
tain some new features. It is to be dis- 
tributed at a price of $1.25 per copy. : 

The News Bulletin will be made more 
distinctly a service to editors and to the 
appointed publicity directors of various 
portions of the church, and its general dis- 
tribution to wider circles of interested 
readers will be discontinued. The National 
Lutheran, as soon as Executive Director 
Long and the Executive Committee can 
complete the arrangements, is to undergo 
certain changes which will make it a more 
effective medium for the exchange of 
opinions than at present. 

Hearty endorsement was granted the 
Luther Academy for Religion and Life at 
Dubuque, Iowa, in July 1937, and the Pas- 
tors’ Institute at Fortune Lake, Mich., and 
Sioux Falls, S. D., in August, 1937. 

A budget of $24,280 was adopted for the 
current year. Expansion of the Council’s 
activities in several fields was approved in 
principle and details of realization were 
left in the hands of the executive director 
and the Executive Committee. These fields 
include—emer- 
gency relief 
crises where 
Lutheran 
churches, pas- 
tors and people 
are affected; 
Lutheran 
Church par- 
ticipation in all 
forms of social 
and moral wel- 
fare, and rep- 
resentation by 
spiritual min- 
istration in the 
army, the navy; 
the CCC Camps, 
government and state correctional and 
philanthropic institutions and the like. 


RALPH H. LONG, D.D., 
Executive Secretary 


Inner Mission Survey Continued 


Most of the nine findings of the Inner 
Mission Survey Committee, touching the 
establishment of a Lutheran School of 
Social Work; the codification of social leg- 
islation as it affects the individual, the 
home, and the church; the problems of our 
hospitals; establishment of new Inner Mis- 
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THE LUTHERAN 


‘THE CROSS AND THE WORLD 


By DEAN STEPHEN M. PauLson, D.D., Hartwick Seminary, New York 
A Sermon for the Second Sunday in Lent 


I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me. 
This he said, signifying what death he should die. 
—John 12: 32, 33. 


WHat aAcTuATED certain Greeks to seek an interview with 
Jesus, we are not told. That it was not mere idle curiosity 
we may feel certain. Jesus would readily have seen through 
the insincerity of celebrity hunters, and they would have 
gone away empty-handed, or possibly with a rebuke such 
as He gave to the scribes and Pharisees when they came 
to Him saying, “Master, we would see a sign from Thee.” 

Nay, these were earnest, wistful men who had found noth- 
ing in their ethnic religion to satisfy their souls, and so had 
embraced Judaism. But it did not wholly satisfy. Like all 
sincere seekers after truth these men were still hungry for 
final reality. Perhaps they may find it in this Jesus of 
Nazareth, some report of whose words and deeds had no 
doubt reached them. If those reports were true, then it did 
indeed seem as if He might be the answer to the longing 
and the fulfilment of the hope of the true Israel. 

We are almost startled by the fervor of the words that 
seem to pour out from the Master’s very soul when the 
coming of these Greeks is announced to Him: “The hour is 
come that the son of man should be glorified. Except a grain 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but 
if it die, it shall bear much fruit.” Here is a discourse to 
which the disciples and these Greeks listened with awe and 
wonder, and which they never forgot. It lifted their thoughts 
into the larger meaning of life and death, and particularly 
into some conception of the power of the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. The discourse reaches its climax, 
though not its end, in the words of the text, “I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto me. This he said, 
signifying what manner of death he should die.” 


And There Stands the Cross! 

You who have been reading the gospel lesson for this 
Sunday (Reminiscere) may be dimly conscious of some 
contradiction in the words of our Lord. To the woman of 
Canaan He says, “I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel.” We need only read the records of the 
Gospels to find much confirmation of that statement. Within 
the boundaries of Israel He was born, and within the boun- 
daries of Israel He died. Within the time of His public min- 
istry He never left the Jewish soil, with the one exception 
of the journey recorded in the gospel for this day. His 
twelve disciples were of the Jewish faith. His friends were 
in Jewish homes, and His enemies were not the Romans, but 
His own, to whom He came and they received Him not. For 
His teaching He sought no other audience than His own 
people. 

Nevertheless, on a closer reading you find here and there 
terse and startling statements which show clearly that Jesus 
anticipated a ministry that should be wider than the narrow 
limits of the little Jewish land. I am not referring to any 
words which He spoke after He was risen from the dead. 
I am thinking only of His recorded utterances during the 
crowded years of His ministry. There is, for instance, the 
statement of our text: “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me.” Then, in that beautiful parable 
of the Good Shepherd there comes the almost parenthetical 
statement: “Other sheep I have which are not of this fold; 
them also must I bring, and there shall be one fold, and one 
Shepherd.” A third familiar instance is His utterance at 


Simon’s table when the woman anointed Him with spike- 
nard: “Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in the 
whole world, this that she hath done shall be told for a 
memorial of her.” 


Always the Cross Appears 

These utterances, however, tell us more than that Jesus 
had in mind a mission which embraced the ends of the 
earth. They also show us His realization of the necessity of 
the Cross if the people of the world were to be gathered 
unto Him. 

Think of the Scripture passages quoted above. When the 
Greeks came, Jesus saw in them more than representatives 
of a gentile nation whose literature and philosophy domi- 
nated the thought of the day. He saw in them the forerun- 
ners of that great host of needy and seeking souls, learned 
or unlearned, who through the ages to come should seek 
Him and find Him, and see in the Cross the symbol of their 
hope and salvation. Again, when He is speaking about the 
“other sheep” which He must bring that there may be one 
flock and one Shepherd, it is just after He has made the 
statement, “The Good Shepherd giveth His life for the 
sheep.” You see that when His vision of the Cross is near- 
est, then His realization of world dominion is the clearest. 
And once more, when at Simon’s table the woman anointed 
Him, He says, “She hath anointed me for my burial.” His 
death is near. Near also is the time when the magnetic 
power of Christ shall be released to the world, and the 
story of the devoted woman shall be told to the ends of 
the earth. 

And There Stands the Cross 

From the very beginning His steps were toward Calvary. 
“He set His face steadfastly to go,” and with an irresistible 
stride He hasted forward to the self-chosen sacrifice. Once 
Simon of Cyrene was compelled to bear the Cross, and many 
of Christ’s chosen ones have walked their own Via Dolorosa 
to their Calvary, but only He could see His Cross, not as 
an instrument of death, but as the world’s source of life 
and power. “As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, so must the Son of man be lifted up, that whosoever 
believeth on Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” And no one can really feel the power of the Cross who 
does not realize the sinlessness of Jesus, His oneness with 
the Father, and His transcendent love which brought Him 
to His death. 


“All through life I see a Cross. 
Where sons of God yield up their breaths 
There is no gain except by loss, 
There is no life except by death.” 


There is nothing so strange or unthinkable about the 
power of the Cross. Sacrifice always has had the power to 
draw the admiration and love of men. Why do we venerate 
the memory of our Christian martyrs? Not probably for 
their Christian service, however worthy that may have 
been, but because they gave their lives as a testimony to 
their faith in, and their love to Jesus Christ. Stephen is re- 
membered, not for his eloquence, but for his martyrdom. 

There is something in sacrifice that never fails to draw 
the hearts of men. Sometimes it happens that even a bad 
man is kindled into some notable act of heroic sacrifice, and 
in its white flame his faults seem to be consumed and his 
unworthiness forgotten. But what shall be its magnetic 
power when the sacrificial being is the sinless Christ, with 
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a white soul upon which all the temptations which Satan 
could marshal against Him never left a stain, with power to 
break the double tyranny of sin and death? We little people 
may measure the force of gravitation of sun, moon and 
stars, but no instruments can measure the attractive power 
of the uplifted Christ. 

There have been periods in the history of the Church 
when the Cross of Christ was hidden. Those have been 
periods of a shallow Christian life and an impotent Church. 
Perhaps that is one of our difficulties today. There is no 
doubt that in.many quarters the church lacks power be- 
cause its ministers are preaching an emasculated ethic in- 
stead of Jesus Christ and Him Crucified. May we, at this 
Lenten Season, come again to the Cross, and there refill our 
hearts with love to God and man. May we renew our faith 
in the Cross of the risen Christ as the power for salvation 
of all mankind. 

“T will draw all men.” Note the universality of that state- 
ment. In the first place it exhibits the love of Christ to every 
human being. No one is outside Christ’s saving grace except 
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it be by his own volition. “Him that cometh to me I will in 
no wise cast out.” In the second place, it tells us that our 
loving Lord is no discerner of persons. To Him the people 
of the world are one brotherhood and stand on one level 
when they stand at the foot of the Cross. Our antagonisms 
and differences are created by standards which man has 
raised up, and it is not the standard of the Cross. Wherever 
in any part of the Christian Church men get their eyes 
clearly fixed upon the uplifted Christ and call Him Lord, 
they have entered into a brotherhood that is above all 
denominational, social or national lines. Such a brotherhood 
Jesus Christ longed for and prayed for, and went to the 
Cross that it might become a reality. 

In this Lenten Season may we draw nearer to the Cross, 
and to one another as brethren in Christ. 


“Drawn to the Cross which Thou hast blessed 
With healing gifts for souls distressed, 
To find in Thee my life, my rest, 
Christ Crucified, I come.” 


BOARD OF AMERICAN MISSIONS IN SESSION 


Meeting in Atlantic City on January 21 Important for the Church’s Future 


Tue Boarp of American Missions convened in Atlantic 
City, N. J., for its first meeting in the year 1937 with a full 
attendance of its members and of its staff. On the day pre- 
ceding, the sessions of the several committees, through which 
the business confronting the Board is put in shape to be 
handled most expeditiously, were held. These committees are 
the following: English Missions, Church Extension, Linguistic 
Interests, Finance, Latin America, Survey and Research, 
and Mountain Work. The first of these met at 10.30, and 
night sessions were held by several in order that they might 
have their reports ready for the Board’s consideration when 
it met the following morning at 9.30. What one might de- 
scribe as the routine business of the Board, but which is 
routine only in the sense that there is considerable sim- 
ilarity in it from quarter by quarter, was taken up and 
decisions concerning its many items were reached. What 
is particular to this meeting was the consideration given to 
the item of business consigned to the Board by the Church’s 
convention last October at Columbus, Ohio. The church in 
convention assembled directed its Board of American Mis- 
sions to plan and to administer “the special effort of 1938.” 
The year 1938 is the twentieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the United Lutheran Church. The Board of Amer- 
ican Missions therefore comprehended the orders given it 
by the church in the following theme: “The United Lutheran 
Church celebrates its twentieth anniversary with a thank 
offering to be used in establishing an adequate church ex- 
tension fund.” 

Certain general conclusions were reached by the Board 
relative to the work for which it will plan in 1937 and the 
accomplishment of which it will direct in 1938. It was deter- 
mined that the Board would undertake the management of 
the effort and would not call upon the services of firms who 
engage in the professional supervision of campaign appeals. 
For the year 1938 committees consisting each of seven mem- 
bers of the Board will be appointed, the first to draw up 
plans for group meetings, conferences and rallies; the second 
to develop plans and material for the preliminary prepara- 
tion which an appeal to all the congregations will necessitate, 
and third, a committee to take under advisement the ap- 
proach to individuals of means for special gifts. 

It is not the present intention of the Board, nor is it likely 
to be its future policy, to set up a sum of money as the total 
to be sought during 1938. On the other hand there will be 


’ 


the most careful and frank efforts made to find what is re- 
quired in the sphere of church extension for the United 
Lutheran Church and to tell the church what the findings 
of such a survey have revealed. Some of the items with 
which this examination will deal are: 

A list of all missions now unhoused and the cost of fur- 
nishing a church home for them, to which is to be appended 
a statement of the needs for missions likely to be organized 
within the next five years. 

A statement of the amount needed to carry on the major 
financing of mission congregations. If a sum could be raised 
which would enable the Board to do this the relief from the 
heavy burdens of interest upon our mission congregations 
would enable them to become self-supporting earlier and 
release funds for the expansion of the church. 

A statement of the resources necessary for the Board to 
salvage decaying downtown churches and rural congrega- 
tions. In the past the policy of dealing with these has been 
one equivalent to abandonment. 

A statement of the money necessary to finance missionary 
seminaries such as is now located at Saskatoon, Sask., Can- 
ada; and for the care of student centers where congrega- 
tional work is involved, like Madison, Wis., Washington 
University in Seattle, and so on; also to finance inner mission 
work where congregational organizations are involved or 
where inner mission work has been assigned the Board of 
American Missions, as at Iron Mountain, Va. 

The amount of money needed to equip the church to do 
advance work among Japanese, Negroes, people in Central 
America, and Mexico. 

Beyond any doubt the church will find inspiration in the 
vision of its Board of American Missions and will join them 
in a frank facing of the obligations which an organization 
such as is the United Lutheran Church in America must 
confront. It is recognized by all who have analyzed the 
present situation that the time is now at hand for an earnest 
and also an efficient proclamation of the Gospel and the 
development of the community of believers. Only thus can 
the church save the country from atheism and its people 
from spiritual destruction. 


An Interview with Dr. Corbe 


The opportunity presented itself to Tue LuTHERAN to inter- 
view Executive Secretary Dr. Corbe and to the above out- 
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line of the proceedings of the Board at its Atlantic City 
meeting the following record of the interview is appended. 
Our first question was: 

“Has the Board of American Missions learned by experi- 
ence that a certain amount of money is an essential factor 
for the winning of souls for the Kingdom of God?” 

He replied: “Money is entirely an adiaphoron in the work 
of the church when considered in its relationship to the 
great commission to win souls; but money becomes a very 
essential factor in the educational and cultural development 
of groups of Christians. In fact, we can say that it figures 
very largely in the conservation of the Christian Church as 
an organization. We know that the apostles went out without 
scrip and won multitudes, but we have no record in history 
where a permanent church organization was developed with- 
out the use of the coin of the realm.” 


Church Financing Self-contained 

We lacked assurance of the preparedness of the United 
Lutheran Church’s older congregations to listen to the appeal. 
We said, “But Dr. Corbe, this 1938 program presumes that 
all of the congregations constituting the United Lutheran 
Church feel a duty toward the younger congregations which 
are under the care of the Board of American Missions. 
Should not each community supply the necessary financial 
support for the congregations started in its midst?” 

He answered our inquiry: “That was the original thought 
in the minds of the pioneers in Home Mission enterprises in 
America, with the result that when a new church building 
was being erected solicitors went out among the business 
men and to everyone else in the community, with the prop- 
osition that the church was of such value to the community 
that all could gladly contribute toward the enterprise. Dur- 
ing the last quarter century, the communities have been 
measuring the value of the churches on the basis of their 
moral and financial relationship to the community, and they 
have found that they have not received their money’s worth 
from them. Therefore, the churches of today must depend 
upon those who are of the faith; and our older congrega- 
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tions certainly must realize that the younger people do not 
have the funds wherewith to establish organized churches.” 

We kept on inquiring. “You mean by this, Dr. Corbe, that 
congregations with good buildings and furnishings that 
earlier generations of members have paid for should show 
their gratitude to God by helping their younger churches 
reach the same financial standing?” 

He said, “Not only their gratitude, but they ought thus to 
show their conviction that the Gospel is the only hope of 
the world today by enabling the outposts, in which new cen- 
ters are to be established, to carry on the work which was 
so successfully carried on in their own communities up to 
the present time.” 

Another question was: “Dr. Corbe, are other denomina- 
tions engaged in efforts resembling this one?” 

To this he replied: “To a certain extent, yes, but not along 
the same lines nor with the same program. One denomina- 
tion is endeavoring this year to find one million families of 
their faith who will give one dollar a month to enlarge their 
program of evangelization and extension. Another, through 
the generosity of those who have remembered it in wills, 
and whose bequests, because of the opportunities for in- 
crease in this country, are now valued at millions of dollars, 
does not find it necessary to undertake an appeal such as 
this.” 

We then asked, “Dr. Corbe, does the Board of American 
Missions have an optimistic view of the responsiveness of 
the American people to the preaching of the Gospel in the 
present day?” 

The answer was not startling. He said, “It can neither be 
regarded as better nor worse than at any other period in the 
world’s history. The Parable of the Sower is just as true 
now as when first uttered, but even the Master Himself felt 
the necessity of having a home in Bethany where He could 
retire for rest. Likewise our missionaries of the present day, 
upon whose efforts the growth of the church depends in a 
very large measure, find their spirits broken if they do not 
have adequate housing necessary for their own home life and 
for the home life of the congregation.” 


THE CHRISTIAN AND HIS SERVICE IN WAR’ 


rts. RR. Tappert, Editor of “Lutherischer Herold,” Finds Neither Militarism 
nor Pacifism Spiritual 


THE MINDS and consciences of serious people have been 
troubled again and again, and particularly in recent years, 
by the question as to whether it is right for a Christian to 
engage in war. Two extremely divergent opinions are 
common. 

The more general opinion is what may be called the tra- 
ditional position of teachers of Christian ethics. It is the 
view of probably the majority of clergymen and general 
church bodies. According to this view a Christian owes im- 
plicit and blind obedience to the authorities of the state un- 
der which he lives. As soon as war has been declared by 
the government, it is the duty of all loyal citizens to obey 
the summons to arms. The lips of truth must immediately 
be sealed, moral judgment must be suspended, and the voice 
of conscience must be silenced. Ours is not to reason why; 
ours is just to do and die—or, if need be, to do and kill. At 
all events, my country, right or wrong. 

Some take the pains to cover up this rather blunt state- 
ment with a further explanation. As Christian citizens we 
ought to have confidence in the integrity, the political wis- 
dom, the love of justice, and the sense of responsibility of 
those men to whom our government is committed. We must 
believe that whatever they decide and whatever they do in 
the event of war is right and just. Of course, this holds true 


only in the matter of war. In the case of all other acts and 
measures of the government, such implicit confidence is 
evidently not required as a demonstration of civic loyalty. 
On the contrary, other acts and measures of the government 
may be freely criticized or even condemned. This is a very 
easy and simple solution for the problem of a Chrstian’s 
attitude to war. But it harmonizes neither with the Scrip- 
tures nor with the plain words of our confessions. 

A second general solution is becoming more and more 
popular in our day. This is the position of the pacifists. 
According to this view, there is no such thing, and there 
can be no such thing, as a just or a justifiable war. All war 
is ruthless murder. Since it is murder, it is a sin that cries 
to heaven. Consequently no Christian can with good con- 
science participate in any war, engage in war service, or 
in any way assist the government in its preparations for 
carrying on war. This opinion is widely heralded in our day 
from pulpits and seats of learning, in churches and schools, 
in clubs and societies, in public assemblies and secret con- 
venticles, by the spoken and by the printed word. 

After what happened twenty years ago, one might suspect 
in the disposition displayed by the exponents of this latter 


* Paper read to Koinonia, New York, October 12, 1936. 
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view a decided trace of war-weariness, a reaction against 
an over-indulgence in war passion, a kind of morning-after 
headache after the orgies of hatred and bloodshed. In the 
case of some nations it betokens the peacefulness of the 
python while digesting its prey, the natural desire not to 
be disturbed in the enjoyment and assimilation of the loot 
of war and the ill-gotten advantages gained by the sword. 
We have reason to fear that this frame of mind will not last. 
At the slightest pretext, at the very first opportunity, evil 
passions may be aroused again and the pious resolution not 
to support another war may be consumed in the fanatical 
flames of rekindled hatred. Some men who were pacifists 
before the World War were capable of becoming the most 
rabid instigators of hatred and promoters of war frenzy. 
Now they are ardent pacifists again. Who knows what they 
may be tomorrow, or the day after tomorrow? 

It would be unjust, however, to question the sincerity of 
all the men and women who are today preaching peace at 
any price. There is no doubt that most of those who ad- 
vocate conscientious objection to all forms of war service 
are sincere. Nevertheless, this, too, is an extreme solution 
of the problem. It rests on the delusion of an erring con- 
science. As such it is untenable and dangerous. Our Augs- 
burg Confession says in the sixteenth article: “Of civil af- 
fairs they (our churches) teach that lawful civil ordinances 
are good works of God, and that it is right for Christians 
to bear civil office, . . . to award just punishments, to engage 
in just wars, to serve as soldiers. . . . Christians are neces- 
sarily bound to obey their own magistrates and laws, save 
only when commanded to sin, for then they ought to obey 
God rather than men.” 


The Quality of Justice 

Can there be a just war? Is participation in war under 
any circumstances justifiable for a Christian? Pacifists reply 
with a bald negative. They call attention to the fifth com- 
mandment and to the demands of the Sermon on the Mount: 
“I say unto you, resist not evil, but whosoever smiteth thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also,” or to the 
words, “All they that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword.” But they forget that all these passages refer to 
private life, to private vengeance, to taking the law into 
one’s own hands. The Apology to the Augsburg Confession 
(Article 16) recognizes this: “The Gospel forbids private 
redress,” it reads. “Private redress is prohibited not by 
advice but by command (Matt. 5: 39; Rom. 12: 19). Public 
redress which is made through the office of the magistrate 
is not advised against, but is commanded, and is a work of 
God, according to Paul (Rom. 13: 1ff). Now, the different 
kinds of public redress are: legal decisions, capital punish- 
ment, wars, military service, etc.” 

When Jesus declared that His Kingdom was not of this 
world, He added: “If my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight that I should not be delivered to 
the Jews.” Here and in other places it is implicitly acknowl- 
edged that in worldly kingdoms war is not necessarily con- 
trary to God’s order. On the contrary, we learn from Rom. 
13 that the worldly government, as a minister of God, has 
the sword and is not supposed to bear it in vain. The sword 
is to be wielded for the protection of life and property, for 
right, and for the liberty not only of individual citizens but 
also of the nation as such. The same divine law that forbids 
to kill, demands capital punishment (Gen. 9: 6). The same 
just and holy God Who commands in the fifth command- 
ment, “Thou shalt not kill,’ commands in many places, 
“Thou shalt not let the murderer live” (Ex. 21: 12; Lev. 24: 
17; Num. 35: 16-33). It betrays a strange confusion in the 
minds and consciences of men when they reproach and find 
fault with the government for obeying the commands of 
God, when they make the fulfillment of the state’s God- 
given duty a crime and call capital punishment murder. 

In order that the government might be enabled to perform 
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its duty toward its citizens, these citizens, and especially the 
Christian citizens, must be ready to render assistance, and 
if called upon to pass a sentence of death or carry out such 
a sentence, they must comply. : 

The same duty of protection is imposed upon the govern- 
ment when the people are threatened in their national ex- 
istence, or attacked by a hostile nation or group of nations, 
or disturbed by an internal uprising of rebellious subjects. 
In all such cases a government has the right and the duty to 
take measures of defense and protection. It has the right 
and the duty to safeguard the house and hearth, the life and 
liberty of its citizens. As a last resort it may draw the sword 
for this purpose and demand the help and asssistance of all 
its loyal citizens. A just war is a measure of self-defense 
for an entire nation. Everyone who in good and evil days 
has enjoyed the protection of his government must be ready 
in such a situation of extreme danger to assist his govern- 
ment in the excution of its protectorship. This is simply 
rendering unto Ceesar the things that are Czsar’s. In doing 
so the Christian will, of course, abstain from personal hatred 
as much as possible, will avoid all unnecessary cruelty, and 
will show generosity and mercy to the vanquished even as 
John the Baptist admonished the soldiers who asked him, 
“What shall we do?” (Luke 3: 14.) 

The legitimacy and the justice of a defensive war, of a 
war of self-protection, is nowhere questioned in the New 
Testament. Nowhere is it even implied that a soldier or an 
army officer need relinquish his profession in order to 
become a Christian. 


Clergymen Create Danger 

A grave danger lurks in the present movement of pacifism. 
In a recent questionnaire sent to clergymen, 7,237 out of 
12,854 declared that they would not approve of any war or 
participate in one. These clergymen are the advisers of 
young people. Their advice must bewilder, confuse, and 
perplpex the young people as to their duty toward the gov- 
ernment. Attempts are even now being made to organize 
conscientious objectors to war. If this movement spreads, 
the government may some day find itself forsaken and help- 
less in a situation of extreme danger. For the maintenance 
of peace and order, for the protection of life, property, and 
liberty, the government would have to depend entirely on 
a mercenary army of professional soldiers. Ultimately it 
would have to give the country, without resistance, over 
into the power of an army of invasion. Or, as is more likely 
in our country, the nation would fall into the hands of a 
godless mob, a rabble of anarchists. This is certainly not the 
Scriptural idea of a good government and its obligations. 

What kind of war did the authors of our Confessions have 
in mind? They had in mind the war with the Turks. The 
year before the preparation of the Augsburg Confession the 
Turks were repulsed before the gates of Vienna. But they 
were returning with even greater force and fury. The in- 
habitants of the invaded countryside had appealed to the 
emperor, as their protector, to save them from the hands 
of their enemies. Luther exhorted the Germans to come to 
the aid of the emperor. And he emphasized that they were 
to fight the Turks not because they were of a different na- 
tionality, not because they had a different form of govern- 
ment, not because they were not Christians—Luther was 
outspokenly opposed to the idea of crusades—but because 
they had invaded the imperial domain with fire and sword, 
because they were devastating the land, because they were 
murdering the men, ravishing the women, and carrying away 
the children into slavery. This is what Luther and what the 
Augsburg Confession called a just war. It was a war of 
self-defense, a war for protection. The Anabaptists of that 
day refused to assist the government in this calamity sup- 
posedly, yet erroneously, on religious grounds. And today 
the pacifists are urging us to do the same. 

(To be concluded) 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


A Tribute to Faith by Marconi is worth repetition and 
consideration by the world that has been led to bow sub- 
missively before the absolutism of science. In a recent in- 
terview, he replied to questions propounded by G. S. Viereck 
concerning the “survival of the individual soul” and “the 
key to the riddle of the universe,” by saying, “I could not 
reconcile its destruction (the soul’s) with the economy of 
the universe. . .. Science can do much. It cannot give us 
the key to the absolute. In the end faith, not science, must 
be our guide. I do not depreciate science ... but science 
is hardly more than the dim light of a pocket-lantern in the 
black forest through which mankind painfully gropes its 
way to God. Only faith can bridge the gulf between man 
and infinity.” 


Evidently to Encourage Mothers, and to lure reluctant 
youth, Dr. Kakuji Yoshida has just announced to an aston- 
ished world that during the last six years he has eaten 8,280 
pounds of spinach, which amounts to something more than 
three pounds.a day. The result, he proudly declares, has 
been to make him “robust and youthful.” These personal 
improvements, in which the Japanese “Pop-eye, the sailor- 
man” rejoices, should appeal to the daughters of the house- 
hold as well as the sons, tinless the remedy may seem worse 
than the disabilities. 


No Wonder Spelling-bees Are Multiplying! The great 
need of them is accounted for by the recent statement of 
Dr. Frank Vizitelly that “more than 200,000 new terms and 
meanings have come into existence in the American ver- 
nacular in recent years.” Science, industry, invention, the 
expansion of radio and wireless, exotic features in music 
and dancing introduced to supply the films and orchestras,— 
all have made vast contributions to our vocabulary. Even 
the depression has added “chiseler,” “balony” and many 
other terms. And yet there is accumulating evidence that 
the 200 to 500 words which form the substance of our daily 
speech are not as well understood or pronounced as they 
used to be. Accumulation has not made for accuracy. Prof. 
G. A. Miller of Illinois University, says that even in the 
latest Webster’s Dictionary there are eleven errors of defini- 
tion among the mathematical terms alone. Perhaps we grow 
careless with our “omnium gatherum” method. Now the 
Germans, under the impetus of their super-heated national- 
ism, are getting rid of words, though at the same time they 
are likely to add to the bulk of their dictionary. For in- 
stance, to remove any taint of another language, and partly 
as a slap at Einstein, who named his discovery “Relativi- 
taetstheorie” (theory of relativity), they have coined the 
strictly German word, “Bezueglichkeitsanschauungsgesetz.” 
Then there are others like “Higentuemerhypotheken- 
glaeubiger” and “Kleinkinderbewahranstalten.” Spelling- 
bees in Germany must be very hard work. 


The Sickness of Sunday Schools is the subject treated in 
the quadrennial report of the World’s Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, which states that 37,000,000 children were enrolled 
in the Sunday schools of the world during 1936. This is 
1,000,000 more than during 1932, yet the increase is disap- 
pointing because half that number are credited to the mis- 
sion posts of Africa. Actually there was a loss, because the 
United States population has increased steadily, while at 
the same time its Sunday school enrollment has remained 
stationary since 1926. More definite losses are reported not 
only from “irreligious Russia and Germany, but also in the 
British Isles.’ Now the Rev. P. C. Jones, Director of Edu- 
cation in Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New York, 
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thinks the disease is dullness—due to classes held in “dustry 
corners of drab church basements,” teachers who wore “the 
same hat for four years and hadn’t smiled for the same 
length of time.” No wonder! He suggests that “the churches 
buy new hats for the teachers.” Who wouldn’t smile then? 
But Director Jones seems to have left the most important 
question unanswered. What were the teachers teaching? 
Why the profound silence about the great message the Sun- 
day school is commissioned to impart? It is likely that there 
lies the real sickness of the Sunday school. 


Mexico’s Wealth Distribution Law—which virtually means 
confiscation of property for the uses of the state—is reported 
to have been directed first of all to the seizure of Mexico 
City’s bull-ring. The workers have petitioned Congress to 
let them operate the ring for their own pleasure and profit. 
Back of the proposed seizure lies the general dissatisfaction 
with the public performances. Recently a crowd of 12,000 
bombarded the ring with pop and beer bottles and seat 
cushions in disgust over “the poorest exhibition ever seen.” 
The bull-ring management of Mexico has displayed the same 
spirit of treachery to the public which has discredited the 
professional sports of our own country, particularly prize- 
fighting and wrestling. 


The Competitive Race Among European Nations for self- 
sufficiency and protection, which carries with it many of the 
elements of panic inherent in nationalism, continues to func- 
tion. In several countries “the small coinage is made of 
nickel in such compositions that the metal is ready for im- 
mediate use in armament manufacture.” But if it is turned 
into guns, what will the people use for money? The waiters 
of Istanbul have bought four bombing planes for the Turkish 
government with their tips, while the butchers, bakers and 
boatmen have provided twenty-three other planes. In Poland 
a number of factories recently donated 1,000 machine guns 
to the army in honor of Marshal Pilsudski, and the workers 
pledged free labor for similar gifts. Another factory pledged 
twelve pontoons and the Polish War Invalids supplied gas 
masks for a regiment and a complete ambulance outfit. Ger- 
many has been demanding the return of her lost colonies to 
supply her need of raw materials; so far in vain. One won- 
ders why she wants them, in view of the fact that before 
the World War Germany imported only 1.5 per cent of her 
raw materials from her colonies, and sold only .5 per cent 
of her exports to them. At the same time there were more 
Germans earning their living in Paris alone than in all the 
German colonies put together. Her latest move is reported to 
be the imminent leasing of territory from Portuguese Angola 
in Africa for ninety-nine years, a tract which is considerably 
larger than the Fatherland itself. This is a saner project 
than occupation by conquest or intimidation. 


Sweden Is Becoming “Delaware Conscious.” In response 
to government-sponsored appeals through radio and press, 
a popular subscription has been enthusiastically launched in 
Sweden to provide a fitting monument to commemorate the 
tercentenary of the Swedish settlement on the site now oc- 
cupied by Wilmington, Del. Already Swedish architects and 
sculptors have begun to submit designs for the monument, 
which will probably be erected at “The Rocks,” the landing- 
place of the first settlers. “The Rocks,” still visible, are at 
present dingily obscured by the freight sheds and junked 
boats of the Wilson Line, and even more dingily marked 
with a totally unworthy sign. If the Wilmington City Fathers 
and the Wilson Line would co-operate generously to pro- 
vide an avenue of approach from “The Rocks” and the pro- 
posed monument to the historic and dignified “Old Swedes’ 
Church,” they would do honor to themselves in honoring 
their noblest heritage from the past. It might even be good 
business. There is still time, for the tercentenary is to be 
celebrated in May or June of 1938. 


VIRGINIA SYNOD’S CONVENTION 
ENCOURAGING 


Congregations and Institutions Report Progress in 
1936 and Emergence from Depression State 
of Mind 


By Dr. R. H. Anderson, Lynchburg, Va. 


REPORTS REFLECTING steady improvement marked the one 
hundred eighth annual convention of the Lutheran Synod 
of Virginia, held in St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, Virginia, 
J. Luther Sieber, D.D., pastor, January 26-29. The president 
of the synod, J. J. Scherer, Jr., D.D., preached the opening 
sermon with more than his usual vigor, power and clear- 
ness. He had much to say concerning discouragements in 
the ministry and warned pastors in particular to beware 
of it. 

Brotherhood Meets 

Preceding the four-day convention, members of the Broth- 
erhood of the Virginia Synod met in St. Mark’s Church at 
noon in their annual banquet. They were addressed by Pres- 
ident Charles J. Smith of Roanoke College. Following the 
luncheon the Brotherhood heard reports on the year’s work 
aud outlined certain objectives for the year 1937. The feature 
address of the afternoon was delivered by Prof. M. C. Yoder 
of Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. Dr. Smith pleaded 
for church anti-war activity. “Every new gun that is cast 
at any of the foundries of the world is a challenge to the 
Christian Church,” the speaker declared. Professor Yoder 
outlined the principal objectives of the national Brotherhood 
and urged an organization in every congregation. 

Dr. C. L. Miller, superintendent of the Iron Mountain 
School, reported on the progress of the school and the 
Brotherhood drive for $50,000 among the men of the United 
Lutheran Church. It was reported that a dormitory for fifty 
boys would be built during the coming summer. Brother- 
hood officers were elected as follows: President, Prof. H. C. 


Ahalt of the faculty of the V. P. I.; vice-president, W. F 


Coyner, Jr., Waynesboro, Va.; treasurer, C. M. Speese of 
Roanoke; secretary, Ralph Killinger of Marion. It was de- 
cided to have the next annual convention in Roanoke. 


Synodical Communion 

The synod’s opening service was in charge of Secretary 
Hugh J. Rhyne. The music was furnished by the choir of 
the Virginia Heights Lutheran Church. Immediately after 
the sermon by the president, the Holy Communion was ad- 
ministered to a large number of pastors and delegates who 
had registered for the convention. The administrants were 
R. Homer Anderson, D.D., superintendent of the synod; the 
Rev. A. K. Hewitt of Rural Retreat, president of the Marion 
Conference; and the Rev. A. W. Ballentine of Timberville, 
president of the New Market Conference. 

New members, received by transfer, were presented to the 
synod by President Scherer as follows: the Rev. W. D. Wise, 
Blountville, Tenn., from the South Carelina Synod; the Rev. 
C. Worthington Lowe, Winchester, Va., from the Maryland 
Synod; and the Rev. John Gable, Konnarock, Va., from the 
Synod of the Northwest. 


Ordination Service 

Wednesday night Luther W. Strickler, D.D., Norfolk, Va., 
preached the ordination sermon on the theme, “Obeying the 
Vision.” In a strong message which made a deep impression 
Dr. Strickler declared we serve by both “lip and life” and 
that it was Paul’s obedience that enabled God to make out of 
him a great preacher and pastor. The president of synod, 
Dr. J. J. Scherer, was assisted in the ordination by the Rev. 
Hugh J. Rhyne of Salem, secretary of the synod; Dr. R. 
Homer Anderson, Lynchburg, superintendent of the synod; 
and the Rev. M. D. Huddle of Crockett, Va., father of the 
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Rev. K. Y. Huddle, who was ordained with the Rev. L. L. 
Linebarger. The Rev. K. Y. Huddle has accepted the call 
of the Rockingham Parish of the New Market Conference. 
The Rev. L. L. Linebarger has accepted the call of the 
Miller-Zion Parish, Knoxville, Tenn. The former is a grad- 
uate of Lenoir Rhyne College and of the Southern Seminary; 
the latter of Roanoke College and of the Southern Seminary. 


Auxiliary Organizations 
Reports were heard from the Women’s Missionary So- 


ciety, the Luther League and the Brotherhood. Mrs. E. H. 


Copenhaver of Marion, president of the Women’s Missionary 
Society, addressed the convention; Miss Frances Miller, 
Shenandoah, spoke on the work of the Luther League in the 
Synod of Virginia; Professor H. C. Ahalt, the re-elected 
president of the Brotherhood, presented the work of the 
men. Miss Helen Dyer, superintendent of the Konnarock 
Training School for Girls, gave a report on the work done 
by that institution. Dr. C. L. Miller, superintendent of the 
Iron Mountain School for Boys at Konnarock, supported by 
the Brotherhood of the United Lutheran Church, reported 
on the work of the school and the plans for expansion. 


Board Representatives 

M. L. Stirewalt, D.D., Salisbury, N. C., representing the 
Board of Education of the United Lutheran Church, de- 
clared that the twenty-five institutions of higher learning 
in the Lutheran Church were in a “healthy condition” but 
feared a dearth of ministers if defmite trends of today were 
permitted to continue. In the absence of Dr. Zenan M. Corbe, 
Executive Secretary of the Board of American Missions, Mr. 
H. Torrey Walker of Philadelphia, treasurer of the Board, 
proved himself a real “pinch hitter” in delivering a most 
interesting and informing address. Delegates listened with 
interest to the remarks of the Rev. Paul M. Kinports, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Luther League of America, who 


spoke with conviction on the subject nearest his heart. He 


believes the youth of the church will measure up to the 
needs, if they know the needs. 


Institutions 

The Rev. Dr. C. A. Freed of the Southern Seminary, 
Columbia, S. C., stated that the Virginia Synod was the only 
synod to meet its financial obligation to the seminary in full 
for the year 1936. He reported about $41,000 pledged toward 
the Voigt Memorial of $50,000 to be raised by the southern 
synods. The Virginia Synod had paid $8,000 on her pledges 
for 1936. This amount did not include the $1,305 paid for 
current expenses for the past year. 

The Rev. Wynne Boliek, Columbia, S. C., president of the 
Board of Trustees of the Lowman Home, White Rock, S. C., 
pointed out that the indebtedness of the Home had been 
reduced during the year by more than $10,000. Excess in- 
come above expenses in operating the Home amounted to 
$8,932.19, but there is urgent need that the Sunday schools 
make liberal contributions on each fifth Sunday for steady 
income for current expenses. Several large gifts were re- 
ceived last year from individuals which cannot be counted 
on each year. 

The work of the Orphans’ Home at Salem, Va., operated 
by the synods of the South, was presented by Superintendent 
T. A. Graves. He declared that it is important that the Home 
receive regular contributions from Sunday schools and con- 
gregations to care for the children in the Home. At the 
present time the Home family consists of eighty-eight chil- 
dren and necessary members of the staff. 

Dr. Charles J. Smith, president of Roanoke College, and 
Dr. E. H. Copenhaver, president of Marion College, ad- 
dressed the pastors and delegates with reference to their 
respective institutions. Roanoke College now has the largest 
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COPEN-EYED TO DUTIES 


Convention of Synod of South Carolina Gave Con- 
structive Attention to Work Presented for 
Consideration 


By the Rev. W. C. Boliek 


THE ONE HUNDRED TWELFTH annual convention of the Lu- 
theran Synod of South Carolina was held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Columbia, S. C., Dr. H. A. McCullough, pastor, 
February 2-4. The opening service with the Holy Com- 
munion was held at 11.00 A. M. Tuesday, with the service 
conducted by the Rev. Karl W. Kinard, secretary, and H. 5S. 
Petrea, D.D., statistical secretary. The sermon delivered by 
the Rev. Thomas F. Suber, president, was upon the topic: 
“Applied Religion.” He urged “consecration to the will of 
God,” and said that “faith in God does not permit the limi- 


tation of activity.” “No Christian can close his eyes to the . 


world-wide vision of his Master. The consecration of self 
and means to the cause of Christ in useful service directed 
by Him will make our lives what He wills them to be.” 

In his report to synod, President Suber listed his official 
acts, urged full support for the institutions of the church, 
stressed 100 per cent payment on apportionment, and re- 
ported the organization of three new congregations in the 
synod during the past year. Holy Trinity, Anderson; Beth- 
any, Oakland community, Newberry; and Nativity, Lone 
Oak community, Spartanburg. He also recommended a 
“more aggressive home mission program.” 

Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, a member of this synod, spoke on the 
“Promotional Program of the Church.” He referred to “dead 
members” and the need to “quicken life.” He said, “We must 
have a correct conception of the church. It is the household 
of God, in which all give themselves to full participation. 
The program which our church has adpoted fits the case. 
The task is to go into all the world and preach the Gospel. 
It is God’s commission, not man’s enterprise. This cannot be 
altered or changed in any way. The items in the budget of 
the church indicate this part of the program. We note that 
about 90 per cent of the budget goes for missions.” He also 
spoke of new literature soon to be available for general dis- 
tribution as a part of the promotional program of the church. 


Apportionment Payments Increased 


The treasurer of synod, R. Torrence, reported a 58 per 
cent payment of synodical apportionment during the past 
year, and that the increase of the amount paid to the United 
Lutheran Church in 1936 was 19 per cent more than for 1935. 

The Voigt Memorial Campaign for $50,000 for the South- 
ern Seminary, in six southern synods, of which South Caro- 
lina was to raise $17,000, as reported by Charles J. Shealy, 
D.D., synodical chairman, showed that a little more than 
$13,000 had been pledged, with about $4,000 yet to be raised. 
Dr. C. A. Freed, president of the seminary, reported that for 
all the synods approximately $43,000 in pledges and cash 
had been raised to date, and of this amount about three- 
fourths represented cash. He then spoke of the importance 
of the work of the seminary for the church. Dr. Greever 
also spoke of the vital relationship of the seminary and the 
church. 

From 7.00 to 8.00 P. M. on Tuesday a beautiful and im- 
pressive service of singing, scripture reading, and respon- 
sive readings was held. The singing was led by Prof. Paul 
Ensrud of Newberry College, supported by a joint choir, 
and the Rev. C. K. Derrick, was the reader. The entire pro- 
gram was based on the life of Christ. 

At the business session Tuesday evening, the Committee 
on Religious Education reported, in connection with which 
the Rev. S. White Rhyne spoke for the Parish and Church 
School Board, the Board of Education, and the Board of 
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Publication. He cited the growth in baptized and confirmed 


.membership in the United Lutheran Church since 1919. He 


spoke of the extensive, intensive, and more vital educational 
program of the church, in which we are moving toward 
proper integration. 

The report of the Executive Committee was presented 
First. Publications, 
giving emphasis to the South Carolina Lutheran and 
Tue LuTHeran. The Rev. E. Z. Pence, editor and manager of 
the synodical paper, reported for it. Second, Missions. The 
ministers serving mission parishes were presented to the 
synod and each made brief statements about his work. 
Third. Finances. The total budget adopted for the year was 
$44,237. The committee recommended the election of a full- 
time president. This was discussed at considerable length, 
then tabled. On Thursday morning it was called out and 
discussed again. The final decision on this was deferred until 
the next annual meeting, when the Executive Committee 
is authorized to present the recommendation again. 

Mr. H. Torrey Walker, representing the Board of American 
Missions, said that the Board is moving with the church, 
that the Survey Committee of this Board is now at work in 
South Carolina. He also told of the school of missions to be 
held for mission pastors at Massanetta Springs, Va. 

The recommendation of the Executive Committee for the 
rotation of members of boards of trustees was adopted, 
allowing those whose terms of office expire every three 
years to be eligible for re-election. 


Missionary Society’s Plans 

In connection with the report of the Committee on 
Women’s Work, Mrs. H. A. McCullough, president of the 
state organization, and Mrs. N. E. Derrick, treasurer and 
chairman of the state Committee on the Kreps Memorial, 
were heard. The state organization plans to raise $5,000 to 
be applied on the erection of a church building at Anderson 
as a memorial to the late Mrs. M. O. J. Kreps. 

Speaking for the Board of Inner Missions, Mr. H. Torrey 
Walker told of the present flood relief being carried on by 
this agency. 

Mr. A. Frank Lever, chairman of the Board of Trustees 
for Newberry College, presented the report of this institu- 
tion. B. B. Hare, Dr. James C. Kinard, president of the col- 
lege, Dr. Charles J. Shealy, field secretary of the college, 
and the Rev. Thomas F. Suber spoke of the work of this 
institution. It was reported that it is accredited in the South- 
eastern Association of Colleges. 

On Wednesday evening a special ordination service was 
held at which Palmer Pierce, assistant pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, and Harold Wolfe, pastor at Blythewood, were 
ordained to the Gospel ministry. The sermon was delivered 
by H. S. Petrea, D.D., on the topic: “Pre-eminent Preach- 
ing,” using the text: “Preach the Word,” II Tim. 4:2. “Preach 
the Word confidently. It is God’s word and you are author- 
ized to preach it. The preacher is a herald. Preach the Word 
continually. In season and out of season, keep at it always, 
in the pulpit, in pastoral work, and everywhere. Preach the 
Word courageously. Reprove, rebuke. Denounce sin and 
demand repentance therefor. Preach the word with com- 
passion. Blame by itself embitters, while exhortation by 
itself is ineffectual. Preach the Word consistently. Practice 
what you preach.” 

On Thursday the officers of synod were elected as follows: 
The Rev. E. Z. Pence, Little Mountain, president; the Rev. 
Karl W. Kinard, Columbia, recording secretary; H. S. Petrea, 
D.D., Chapin, statistical secretary; R. Torrence, Greenville, 
treasurer. Members elected to serve on the Executive Com- 
mittee: The Rev. J. E. Stockman, G. J. Gongaware, D.D., the 
Rev. C. K. Derrick, the Rev. W. F. Hiers, the Rev. T. F. 
Suber, Messrs. Kenneth Baker, R. A. Yoder, B. B. Hare, 
J. B. Ballentine. (Continued on page 26) 
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RESTLESS SOULS 


Pioneer Preachers, with Knapsack and Saddle Bags, Evoke Raymond Etan’s Admiration 


Oxt0 VALLEY flood experiences, read about in Tue Lvu- 
THERAN, had been commented upon in the circle of men of 
which Raymond Etan was one, with due and true apprecia- 
tion of the energy and heroism exhibited. “There were some 
real people down there in Louisville,” someone remarked. 
“Yes,” said Etan, “the humans did well; but the automo- 
biles quit early in the catastrophe. A horse would have 
kept on going, even if it had to swim, and drag its rider by 
its tail.” 

Washington Walked 


In his tone of voice and expression of face there were in- 
dications of a coming, challenging declaration. Raymond 
Etan is not by nature quarrelsome, but he does get enough 
pleasure out of a friendly argument to seek one. One of his 
pet diversions just now is luring some unwary admirer of 
the new and the present into a eulogy of modernism in order 
to cite similar or greater deeds of valor performed in former 
periods and thus pay tribute to the past. The eulogies given 
to speed demons especially irritate him. He does not drive 
an automobile and, while he would not scrap motor transpor- 
tation, he does not believe the world stood still until Henry 
Ford grew to manhood. Of the so-called horse and buggy 
days, he asserted with some heat when the phrase was men- 
tioned in a discussion. ‘“Humph! In horse and buggy days, 
America was founded, fought for and fashioned. In fact, its 
earlier progress was not quite so recent as is the period of 
carriages. Not the buggy but the saddle-bag era contained 
the making of much that is essential to our government, its 
industries, and its social forces. The buggy in pre-Revolu- 
tionary days was a luxury. On foot and on horseback,” said 
he, “Americans began possessing themselves of this continent. 
To be exact, there is no mention made of horses in descrip- 
tions of the arrival of the dashing Cavaliers in 1607 or of 
the plodding Puritans in 1620. It is reasonable to suppose 
that a great deal of traveling in those early days was done 
on foot. Certainly the Indian trail was only a footpath. When 
George Washington was sent to investigate French settle- 
ments near and beyond the present site of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
historians give one the impression that he walked except 
where he was compelled to swim.” 

“Well, Raymond,” said one of the neighbors, “why get so 
excited about it? That trip to Fort Duquesne was a long time 
ago and you will not be called upon to repeat it, by foot, 
horse or Chevy.” Mr. Etan grinned a bit at the observation 
and had the grace to say apologetically, “Excuse me. One 
of my friends had an accident last week that put his car 
out of commission and for several days he will have to walk 
at least a quarter of a mile twice a day to reach his place of 
business. He behaves as if the only use a human being has 
for legs is for the control of an automobile.” 

“But even so, Raymond, he hasn’t asked to borrow your 
Ford, and certainly not your legs.” 

“Well,” was Raymond’s rather reluctant reply. “I must 
confess to previous irritations. I have just been listening to 
a complaint from a member of the church council of our 
congregation about church extension. He says our town has 
enough godless people and evil ways to keep us all busy 
and to absorb all our funds. Why, then, he wants to know, 
are we being everlastingly bothered by appeals for funds 
first to go to some heathen who will not welcome the Gospel 
if they get it for nothing and next to some town on the 
fringe of America or some cross-roads experiment among 
farmers who had better be moved before they are buried in 
the dust of unfertile soil? His theory is that these appeals 
come either from chair warmers who have easy jobs or from 
fanatics who want us to give precedence to projects other 


than our own. I listened to him rant and rave and then 
got to asking myself what sort of country this would be had 
it been deprived in its early days of the men who gave first 
thought to the needs of others; who walked and rode horse- 
back away from home, from comforts and even from safety 
that they might bring the messages of Christ to families and 
little communities back from the Atlantic seaboard off the 
few traveled highways, and then across the Appalachian 
Mountains. Did you ever think of that? Or of them?” 

We admitted that we had occasionally heard the names 
of Muhlenberg, Stoever, John Stauch, Christian Streit, 
Bolzius and Heyer; but that what we knew of their careers 
never haunted our dreams or excited very keen gratitude 
for the fruits of their services which we now enjoy. If he, 
Raymond, thought our ignorance serious, we invited him 
to overcome it, provided (he was warned) he kept his 
temper. ; 


Out of Town Folk 


Did it ever strike you fellows that a lot more people lived 
in the thirteen colonies prior to the Revolutionary War than 
had domiciles in Charleston, S. C.; Baltimore, Md.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; New York, N. Y.; and Boston, Mass.? We think 
chiefly of those cities when we pay tribute to the founders 
of America. They were the few joined together with road- 
ways over which coaches carried travelers, and Conestoga 
wagons transported produce and such manufactured com- 
modities as were in demand by the people. But the picture 
is quite incomplete. Back from the towns were “settlers” of 
primeval forest, among whom such comfortable travel was a 
difficult, an impossible undertaking. 

Yet these folk were found deeply patriotic in the struggle 
for independence. Also, many of them were immovably 
faithful in their loyalty to our Lord and the Christian faith. 
We know, for example, that our own Lutheran group grew 
in strength and numbers, despite the uncertain economic and 
political conditions in which they were involved from 1700 
to the adoption of the constitution in 1787. We have historic 
records on which to rest the conclusion that French atheism 
and British formalism, potent among the more prominent 
citizens of the day, waged a losing battle with the “up- 
country” people who insisted upon having the Bible read 
and taught in their midst. No one can evaluate the steady- 
ing confidence in the future which originated in the religious 
convictions, not so much of the higher folk as of those living 
in the little settlements and as isolated families. 

And to whom did these colonials owe their faith in Jesus 
Christ, and whence came their familiarity with the Bible? 
The answer is not difficult. A few deeply consecrated mis- 
sioning pastors traveling on foot and on horseback brought 
messages of truth and light to minds eager to have the in- 
spiration and comforts of religion. They fearlessly rebuked 
the sins of the times and bade men fear the wrath of God. 
These “circuit riders,”—wandering, sometimes voluntary, 
heralds of the Gospel kept the frontiers aware of the truth 
that makes man free. A great deal in the way of culture 
many of them lacked. A few were quarrelsome zealots whose 
confidence in their own inner calls made them hard to absorb 
into the fellowship of the church. A small number were 
hypocrites, charlatans, fakirs who had the appearance of 
evangelists but not the message or the gifts. But had it not 
been for those bold, early champions of the Christian re- 
ligion, those forerunners of the “home mission” corps of 
present-day Christianity, America would not under God, as 
Lincoln declared, have had either its past triumphs over 
wrong or its present regard for conscience and freedom of 
worship. We owe them much. 
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REMARKS ON REMARKABLE TEXTS 
By Prof. John W. Horine, Columbia, S. C. 
N. B. Use your Bible as you read. 


EZEKIEL 


EzEKIEL means “God strengthens” or “God is strong.” He 
was of priestly descent and was carried captive to Babylon 
in 597 B. C. Up to that time nothing more is known of him. 
In the fifth year of his captivity he was called to the work 
of a prophet by a remarkable vision with which his book 
opens, and he continued his ministry for twenty-two years, 
down to 570 B. C. He lived in a house of his own among 
his fellow exiles at a place called Tel-abib, “Corn-hill.” He 
was married, and his wife died suddenly on the very day 
when the final siege of Jerusalem began (24: 15-18). 

Before his captivity Ezekiel probably heard Jeremiah 
preach: at least his prophecy is strongly influenced by Jere- 
miah’s message. Of course, the similarity may be due to the 
one Holy Spirit Who inspired them both. Jeremiah had been 
prophesying for thirty-four years before Ezekiel’s prophetic 
call and he prophesied seven years afterward. The two 
prophets were both like and unlike. They were unlike in 
that Ezekiel keeps his personality in the background. He 
never appears as an ordinary man. He always acts and 
speaks as a prophet—ever clothed, as it were, in his prophetic 
robe. And he is unlike Jeremiah in the further fact that 
Jeremiah was a prophet and a priest, whereas Ezekiel was 
a priest and a prophet. His prophecy is priestly in char- 
acter and content. He anticipates restoration from exile and 
the re-establishment of the temple and the temple worship. 
“He devotes not less than nine chapters to a detailed pro- 
gram for the ecclesiastical organization of the state after the 
return from exile (40-48). There can be no doubt that in 
Ezekiel the center of gravity of prophecy has shifted. He 
threw ritual into a prominence which, in prophecy, it had 
never had before.” Moreover, in those chapters he puts 
emphasis on the Deuteronomic law, and his legalistic inter- 
est is apparent elsewhere. For example, he lays unusual 
stress on the observance of the Sabbath and counts its prof- 
anation as one of the gravest of the national sins (20: 12; 
22: 8;-23: 38). For these reasons Ezekiel has been called the 
“Father of legalism,” and a recent Jewish writer entitles his 
book, “The Theory and Practice of the New Judaism.” If 
Jeremiah’s message was evangelical and had its later ex- 
ponents in apostles and evangelists, Ezekiel’s message was 
ritual and legal and had its later exponents in priests and 
Pharisees. 

But his book also bears a striking resemblance to the book 
of Jeremiah. Ezekiel in Babylonia and Jeremiah in Pales- 
tine were proclaiming practically the same truths—the guilt 
and coming punishment of Jerusalem (the words were ut- 
tered before the destruction of Jerusalem in 586 B. C.), the 
folly of hoping for succor from Egypt, and the need for sin- 
cere repentance and reform. Then follows in Ezekiel the 
prophecy of the new covenant, which is closely parallel to 
that in Jeremiah (Ezek. 11: 19; 18: 31; 36: 26). Indeed, the 
permanent message of Ezekiel is very like that of Jeremiah, 
and it is this which makes the book of present value to us 
Christians: “its promise of the new heart (11: 19), its doc- 
trine of the individual’s relation to God (18: 2f), and its 
assurance that God has no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked, but desires that all should turn to Him and live 
(28823732. 33: 11).” 

One remark more. From the first verse onward the word 
of the Lord came to the prophet mostly in the form of visions, 
and the truth is set forth in allegories and symbolical actions. 
Ezekiel paints some strange and weird pictures; they look 
like those painted by some modern artists (or “cubists”), 
and they are difficult to decipher and interpret. Indeed, this 
feature of his book is apocalyptic. Ezekiel was the first 
revelator of this sort (much of the book is prose) and he 
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has been called the “Father of apocalypse.” His thoughts 
and language are often reflected in the book of Revelation, 
although, strange to say, there is no direct quotation from 
Ezekiel‘ in the New Testament. Only echoes are heard, as 
perhaps in our Lord’s parables of the Lost Sheep and the 
Good Shepherd, which recall the words of chapter 34. The 
chapter is well worth reading for its own sake. 


Ezek. 1: 1f. The rabbis said that the purpose of revealing 
to Ezekiel the vision of the heavenly throne was to demon- 
strate to him that God is not in need of the services per- 
formed in the temple, since innumerable hosts of angels min- 
ister to Him in heaven; hence it is not for His sake but for 
Israel’s sake that the temple will be rebuilt and its worship 
restored. 


Ezek. 2:1. “Son of man” is a frequent phrase in Ezekiel 
(cf. Dan. 8: 17). It is a Babylonian term (also a Hebrew 
term) for “man.” 


Ezek. 3:2. “So I opened my mouth, and he caused me to 
eat the roll”—not of pastry but of paper. Calvin’s comment 
on this verse is: “Here we see the difference between the 
true servants of God who discharge their duty in earnest, and 
talkative men who are satisfied with their own powers of 
eloquence or rather garrulity; for there are many ready 
speakers who utter what they have never digested.” Calvin 
seems to have had some preachers in mind. 


Ezek. 4:7. “With thine arm uncovered”—with the flowing 
tunic flung aside, that you may have your arm free to re- 
pulse or smite. 


Ezek. 10: 1. Ezekiel saw not God Himself but “the likeness” 
of His glory. “God did not appear as He really is, but as 
far as He can be beheld by mortal man. For if angels trem- 
ble at God’s glory, if they veil themselves with their wings, 
what should we do that creep upon the earth?” 


Ezek. 12: 26f. “The same spirit of unbelief still produces 
the same false security; it is declared in the New Testament 
to be one of the characteristics of the last times” (Matt. 
24: 38, 39; IL Peter 3: 3-10). 


Ezek. 13:17. This is the only Old Testament passage which 
speaks of false prophetesses. Miriam was the first prophetess 
in Israel, Deborah was the second. Anna is the only proph- 
etess, so called, in the New Testament (Luke 2: 36). It is 
noteworthy that in Ezekiel’s day no woman lifted up proph- 
etic voice against the moral and religious decay. The women 
were as bad as the men. Indeed, in the entire period of de- 
cline, from the fall of Samaria in 722 B. C. to the fall of 
Jerusalem in 586 B. C., no prophetess appears in the record 
except that Isaiah speaks of his wife as “the prophetess” 
(Isa. 8: 3). Not a few married ministers can say the same. 


Ezek. 14:4. “That taketh his idols into his heart.” Men 
set up idols in their hearts, and in secret they bow down to 
them and worship them. 


Ezek. 16:44. “Like mother, like daughter.” 
proverb says, “Like father, like son.” 


Ezek. 17:1. Ezekiel lived in the age of riddles and fables. 
He was contemporary with Aesop. 


Ezek. 18: 2f. This parallels Jeremiah 31: 29 and teaches 
the same truth. Read the rest of the chapter. Observe verse 
4: “The soul of the son is mine; the soul that sinneth, it 
shall die.” Children are often the victims, in body and es- 
tate, of the sins of their parents, but God here makes it clear 
that every individual is held responsible for his own conduct. 


Another 


Ezek. 18:31. “Make you a new heart and a new spirit.” 
A commentary well says: “Although it is God Who works 
in us to will to do what is good, and is the first mover in our 
regeneration, we must yet work together with Him, not 
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resisting the influence of His Spirit, nor receiving His grace 
in vain.” Paul states this same truth in Phil. 2: 12, 13, 


which see. 


Ezek. 20:24. Calvin’s lectures close with this verse. We 
are told that he then began to be so much weaker that he 
was compelled to recline on a couch and could no longer 
proceed with the explanation of Ezekiel. The last words are 
a fitting close to Calvin’s work as a commentator: “Here at 
length God pronounces that His glory would be chiefly con- 
spicuous in the pity which He bestowed upon those who 
were desperate. .. . And since that was said of His ancient 
people ... how much more should God’s gratuitous good- 
ness to be extolled by us, when His heavenly kingdom is at 
this day open to us, and when He openly calls us to Himself 
in heaven and to the hope of that happy immortality which 
has been obtained for us through Christ?” 


Ezek. 26: 2f. When Ezekiel spoke these words Tyre had 
attained the highest prosperity and power as chief city of 
Phoenicia. Today Tyre is a little town of miserable huts. 
These prophecies and the subsequent story of Tyre are a 
perpetual warning against a success that is merely material. 
Dr. Skinner has truly said: “The commercial spirit is indeed 
but one of the forms in which men devote themselves to the 
service of this present world; but in any country where it 
reigns supreme we may confidently look for the same signs 
of religious decay which Ezekiel detected in Tyre in his 
day.” 

Ezek. 27:10. First mention of Persia as a national power. 


Ezek. 34:24. A Messianic prediction in the fullest sense 
of the word (cf. 37: 24f). 
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Ezek. 37: 1-14. Read this remarkable passage. The dry 


bones are the slain warriors of Israel, indeed, the whole 
house of Israel, cut off and without hope. The graves in 
which the bones lie represent the nations or countries among 
which Israel is scattered—some of them are buried in 
Babylon. But the Lord Jehovah promises and Ezekiel 
prophesies that He shall revive Israel and bring her back to 
her native land. The promised blessing is plainly a moral 


and national resurrection, but the very language employed, 


figurative as it is, assumes that the people were familiar 
with a personal resurrection (cf. Isa. 36: 19). Throughout 
the prophets it is maintained that the land of Palestine and 
its people, the Jews, are inseparable. Israel must return to 
her holy land. Fulfillment is seen in the existing situation. 
Thanks to England, Jews are now free to go back to Pales- 
tine. More than sixty-four different nations are represented 
by the Jews who have already returned to the land of their 
fathers, and many thousands are on the way. 


Ezek. 48: 35. “The name of the city from that day shall be, 


' Jehovah is there”’—or, as the Hebrew has it and Moffat 


renders it, “Jehovah-there.” “Neither city nor soul can ever 
gain a better name.” He is there, and by His presence He 
guarantees to the inhabitants security and justice, holiness 
and peace. “There is probably an allusion to the Shekinah, 
the symbol of God’s presence, which was the glory of the 
former temple. In the church of the future the reality would 
fill not the temple but the whole City of God (Rev. 21: 2, 3). 
Such visions as those of Ezekiel and John of Patmos have 
inspired many thinkers and philanthropists since. May they 
bring us not only bright hopes for the hereafter but a new 
inspiration for our civil and religious life today!” 


A LIFE OF JOY 


P. C. Wike, Veteran Pastor, Concludes His Story 


AFTER YEARS of toil filled with pleasant memories and fiery 
trials, I reached the end of college days. It was the first 
commencement of a new college to graduate a class. Four 
years before the freshman class consisted of more than a 
dozen students. On this memorable day there was but one 
left. The last year he pulled the grade alone. Numbers of 
the class dropped out by the way. Others were sent away 
to graduate where it was supposed there was greater honor. 
I had been advised also to go. I preferred loyalty to the 
school which had done so much for me. I chose to cast no 
reflections on the institution I longed to see develop and 
become a blessing to the Tennessee Synod, which was greatly 
in need of a Christian college. So I graduated alone, and 
have never regretted that I made no change. The memories 
and sensations of that day have not faded away. I was vale- 
dictorian and all that went with it. No contentions among 
the faculty as to whom first honor belonged. That day 
marked the beginning of a conspicuous career. Make good, 
or the entire class reflects discredit upon the alma mater. 
Whether the class has failed in the half century past, it is 
left for others to judge. My purpose here is to give, as was 
requested, experiences of my ministerial life. I venture to 
write no autobiography. That would require a book. 


Onward in Service 


I had reached a point on the arduous climb from which 
I looked both backward and forward with joy. Backward, 
I saw a host of relatives and well-wishing friends pointing 
me onward: forward, I could vision the open field awaiting 
me and the untested duties of ministerial life. I had done a 
student’s share of sermonizing and preaching, but practical 
theology with me at that time was all theory. It looked good 


and easy in books, but in the field one learns by practice. 
No two cases exactly similar. In the field demands for pas- 
tors were abundant. Laborers were few. On the day I 
graduated, I had two calls and heard of a third on the way. 
With but one in the class demands could not be met. Not 
being ubiquitous, some calls had to be turned down. Such 
is always sad. I accepted the call from Toms Brook Parish 
in Shenandoah County, Virginia. It consisted of four coun- 
try congregations scattered over a large area of that county. 

In June, 1886, I left home, kindred and friends in North 
Carolina to take spiritual oversight of a noble people. Many 
ministers who read this will recall that tense moment when 
they took leave of home, dear parents, brothers and sisters 
to launch upon an independent career. Heaven smiles upon 
the scene, with mother’s loving arms around you, her kisses 
raining upon your cheeks, with father by her side smiling 
approval, and brothers and sisters round about shedding 
good-by tears. I was going four hundred miles from home. 
A long distance then. Sweet association was broken. Does 
the church in general realize and appreciate the sacrifice 
of parents who consecrate a son to the Gospel ministry? My 
beloved parents gave two. I am unable to express the varied 
emotions agitating mind and soul as the train carried me on 
towards New Market, Va. Suffice it to say, I was growing 
in realization of the greatness and sacredness of my chosen 
office. I profited by reflection upon Paul’s estimate of the 
Gospel ministry: “I do magnify mine office.” 

New Market was twenty-five miles from my field. I had 
esteemed friends there I desired to consult with, namely, the 
Rev. Dr. S. Henkel and the Rev. Dr. J. P. Stirewalt. I con- 
sidered that their information and direction would be of 
timely value to me in beginning and conducting my work. 
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“Old men for counsel.”’ A short visit with them was time 
well spent. Though they have been called to join the hosts 
in the mansions above, I am ever grateful for their fatherly 
oversight in time of need. 

In the Toms Brook Parish I remained more than thirteen 
years. At the end of the fourth year I married. That happy 
union ended in seventeen months and thirteen days. “God 
works in a mysterious way His wonders to perform.” I was 
bereaved—heaven replenished. During those years in that 
picturesque valley I built two large country churches, re- 
paired two, and built a parsonage. At the end of ten years, 
I went to our seminary in Chicago and took the three years’ 
course in two. During my absence my people secured a 
supply. After finishing at the seminary I remained with my 
people till the fall of 1899. In June of that year I married 
again. 

From Pastorate to School Work 


A call from Colburn, Ind., drew us to that field. It was 
composed of three congregations,—two in the country. At 
Colburn we built a large brick church: There Colburn 
Academy had its beginning. It grew in numbers and pop- 
ularity regardless of the fine public school system in Indiana. 
Our teacher, Prof. G. M. Moser, was a fine instructor and a 
good disciplinarian. Nothing satisfied him but success. The 
pastor taught the Bible and Luther’s Catechism the first 
hour of each school day. Thus the work moved along. By 
and by the Chicago Synod took note of our school work, 
commended it to our people, appointed a self-perpetuating 
board and bade us Godspeed. The school had to seek better 
accommodations, Colburn was too small. It was now about 
five years old. The Board called me to give my full time 
to the field work of the school. I accepted the position but 
promised to supply my people in the Colburn Parish till they 
could secure a pastor. My first work under the Board was 
to secure a new home for the academy. Finally it was 
located at Mulberry, Ind., and the name changed to Weidner 
Institute. The Lutheran Church in Mulberry kindly let us 
use their Sunday school room for the conduct of our school 
till we could provide a building of our own. Seven acres— 
a beautiful location—were secured. The work advanced en- 
couragingly. Hopes were bright and our people gladly re- 
sponded. In due time we had a building ready to dedicate. 
A day full of good cheer. We had a building of our own, 
on our own land and no killing debt. The amount yet due 
on that day was about covered by bequests made the school. 
Weidner Institute proved a great blessing. It carried stu- 
dents through the sophomore year to finish at higher schools. 
Many such schools are needed for the better interest of our 
great Lutheran Church over our vast territory. But, sad 
to say, after synods were merged and state lines were made 
synodical lines, Weidner Institute was crucified. Our great 
Lutheran Brotherhood secured the property and has con- 
verted Weidner Institute into a lovely home for our aged. 


Where Next? 


The Home Mission Board of the General Council called me 
from that school work to be a field missionary. They sent 
me to Summit, N. J. For some time that had been a preach- 
ing point, but had no organization. I began work there in 
June under the supervision of Dr. J. C. Kunzmann. During 
the hot months, when many pastors were vacationing, I 
was trying to interest those of Lutheran faith to enlist in 
our cause. Their response was encouraging. About the last 
of August, I was called away for a season to join the other 
field workers to form what Dr. Kunzmann was pleased to 
call his “Flying Squadron.” That mission ended about the 
last of October. Then, back to Summit, N. J. There, with 
busy work, we organized with forty charter members on 
Sunday before Christmas. Next I was shifted to College 
Point and Corona on Long Island, N. Y. At the former place 
we had a vacant and discouraged mission. Corona was a 
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new. field. I was directed to divide time equally between the 
two places. I was in that field eight weeks. Our mission in 
College Point was revived and an organization effected at 
Corona. Their pledges towards a pastor’s salary were $800. 
The Board placed a young man there on a salary of $1,000 
per year. So the new parish cost the church but little to 
carry on. The superintendent located me in Brooklyn for 
a few weeks to aid a missionary in one of the most promis- 
ing fields I had ever seen. Canvassing closely one block, 
we found enough of the Lutheran name to make a fairly 
good congregation. I was directed to go to Orange, N. J. 
There lay the four Oranges, fine suburbs of Newark, N. J. 
I knew but one Lutheran family. I began my search for 
more on Friday before the first Sunday in May, secured the 
Y. M. C. A. to hold services in for the first and second Sun- 
days in that month. At the first service we had twenty-eight 
present. On the last Sunday in the month I organized that 
congregation with, I think, twenty-four charter members. 
It was a very promising field. In my declining years, it gives 
me pleasure to think over that first month’s work in the 
Oranges. Now I learn that the congregations at Summit and 
Orange are large and growing churches. 


An Experience in Canvassing 


From Orange, I was called to Galt, Canada. It was one of 
the many congregations organized by M. J. Bieber, D.D., a 
missionary of unbounded zeal. When we arrived in Canada, 
the necessity of a theological seminary was earnestly 
agitated. We fell in line. For some reason I was selected to 
canvass our little English synod for our quota of funds to 
start the seminary. I think we went a little “over the top.” 
To establish that school of the prophets was a timely work. 
It was the auspicious beginning of the union of synods as 
they now exist. We were in Canada nearly five years. Four 
of those years I worked as supply teacher in Waterloo Sem- 
inary. It rendered life very busy to care for my little con- 
gregation and do the teaching required in the seminary. 
The school was then able to have but one full-time pro- 
fessor. Those five years in Canada I count among the pleas- 
antest and perhaps most profitable of my life. The dev- 
astating war came on like a whirlwind six months before we 
left Canada to return to our home in the United States. We 
did not leave on account of the war, but in response to an 
urgent and repeated call from a mission in Oak Park, III. 
There we fought our battle to win souls while we deprecated 
the useless bloodshed over yonder. 

In spite of our sudden plunge into the World War and the 
repeated calls for men, we more than held our own in the 
Oak Park mission. But it called for a busy life. On a well- 
located lot which the mission had purchased previous to 
our coming, we built a bungalow church. It was nearly ready 
for dedication when I was called to the work in Riverdale, 
Ill. .In that suburb of Chicago we built a good brick par- 
sonage. After six years of busy life in Riverdale, I went 
into retirement. My dear companion who faithfully shared 
a husband’s busy life was suddenly stricken helpless and 
speechless. In this condition she lived for five years, when 
she was called to rest from her labors. Her going makes this 
world less desirable to a number of us. 

I watch, as best I can, our church’s movements. In many 
ways we seem too slow. Before my eyes close for the long 
sleep, I would delight to see our mission work at home and 
abroad so revived that it would fully measure up to its 
golden opportunities. The saddest of sad things is to think 
of a lost soul. As I advance up Mt. Nebo, I can but plead 
and pray. My time is in the Lord’s hand. His will, not mine, 
be done. He has given me a life of joy and grace to answer 
amen to all His chastenings. “Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
all that is within me, bless His holy name.” Through Him 
alone I find “access into this grace wherein we stand and 
rejoice in the hope of the glory of God.” 
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OF TWO ENVIRONMENTS 


RECENTLY in a book titled, “Worship,” an author described 
man as an amphibian. As that word is commonly used in 
the animal world, a human being cannot be so classified. 
Amphibian creatures are such as can live in both water and 
air: frogs are the most familiar of the genus. From a re- 
semblance to such duality of habitat, inventors have de- 
scribed a certain kind of airplane as an amphibian. We un- 
derstand it can take off and land on either land or water 
as the pilot wills. But here again, man does not offer a suit- 
able comparison. What the writer referred to in calling 
man an amphibian was his possession of the attributes of 
body and soul, of flesh and spirit, of that which yields to 
death and that which does not die. In that sense man is 
possessed of a duality of attributes that permit him, under 
proper circumstances, to be of two worlds at the same time. 
Wise are those folk who recognize their being at once of the 
earth and of the spirit. They seek safety for both habitations. 


DAILY DEVOTIONS 


TEN YEARS AGO when the attention of the church as a whole 
was directed toward restoring family worship, considerable 
pessimism was expressed as to obtainable results. THE 
LuTHERAN had a department which provided daily for its 
subscribers a passage of Scripture, an exposition of one or 
more verses and a brief prayer which was generally used 
by subscribers, but not by the other nine-tenths of the 
church. Many pastors urged the members of their congre- 
gations to gather as families to engage in prayer and med- 
itation, but the demands of work and pleasure seemed to 
present an insuperable barrier to the re-installation of this 
distinctively Christian custom. It was in the face of much 


discouragement therefore that delegates to the 1934 conven-— 


tion of the United Lutheran Church voted for continued 
efforts and formally directed the Board of Publication to 
issue in convenient style a means in print of individual and 
family daily devotions. 

The Committee on the Common Service Book arranged 
with writers to provide monthly the literature for home 
worship titled, “Light for Today.” Of this the average cir- 
culation during the past year has been about 30,000 copies. 
For the Lenten season which began February 4, Dr. J. 
Henry Harms of Philadelphia has prepared the content of a 
booklet with the title, “The Way of Righteousness.” Of this 
70,000 have been sent by the Board of Publication to pastors 
requesting them for distribution among their members. The 
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Synod of the Northwest has its devotions for this as for 
former years and there are some additional local provisions. 
It is evident that more than a hundred thousand individuals 
and families are equipped with the pamphlets needed to 
commune with their Lord through His Word and in prayer 
during the period from Ash Wednesday until Easter. 

At the risk of dealing with the obvious, we point to this 
increase of contacts with Holy Scripture and this practise 
of daily prayer. “The seed is the Word of God.” While not 
all the soil on which it is cast is certain to be good ground, 
some of it is and from that ground will come a bounteous 
harvest of faith and obedience. It is also in order to point 
to a reward of specific, continued effort. If the family altar 
is not restored in the same way it existed fifty years ago, 
there is none the less an increase of study, prayer and from 
them grace, which is an equivalent. 


NOT ASKING,—TELLING 


A FRIEND OF OURS went to his physician some time ago to 
be examined for life insurance. Describing the experience, 
he said it was certainly thorough: when it was completed 
and the verdict, “sound functional organs,” was rendered, 
he was satisfied concerning his state of health. He had the 
vigor of healthy manhood and he could initiate work with 
assurance of ability to perform it. The examination in retro- 
spect was very encouraging. 

Have you read carefully those five points in the report 
in this issue of the Board of American Missions? If there 
is any phase of church activity which is of concern to home 
missioning that is not embraced in one or another depart- 
ment of the survey that the Board will make and declare 
to the church, we cannot imagine what it would be. Rel- 
ative to this agency of the United Lutheran Church, we can 
agree now that there is nothing wrong with their faculty of 
vision. What they are looking at is the field of home needs, 
the whole field and nothing but that field. It is by all odds 
the best map of American missioning that has come to our 
notice. Not the least important of the results of the survey 
in process will be the data it will furnish by which the 
United Lutheran Church in America can make evident its 
own state of health. THe LuTHERAN expects that among the 
contents of numbers published next December will be a 
forecaste of the vigor of our pastors, congregations and 
synods. We have the further expectation that the forecaste 
will be an encouraging one. We know the resources needed 
by this branch of our work are existent: we expect that 
the special effort will make these resources available. 

First, because we are convinced that the church will wel- 
come with approval the Board of American Mission’s pro- 
gram of co-operation. Anyone, pastor or layman, who scans 
the five items among which co-operation and support are to 
be timed and distributed, will agree that they are far-reach- 
ing but not visionary, and adequate for the consecration of 
a million souls in organic fellowship in an undertaking 
directed well into the future. In separating special efforts 
by ten-year periods, the U. L. C. A. implies that the agency 
granted the rare privilege must think far ahead. 

Second, we are sanguine because there is ample evidence 
that pastors and congregations during recent years have been 
faithful in their ministry of the Gospel. His Word shall not 
return unto Him empty of results, we paraphrase from the 
inspired declaration of Isaiah. The people will not be deaf 
to the appeal of conditions when these are frankly and gra- 
ciously described. There is from God a great opportunity: 
for us at this time in the United States and Canada. 

Third, we believe, not only that there are the latent spir- 
itual resources on which to draw the willingness to extend 
the church through a special effort but that economic con- 
ditions will prove favorable. The hindrances to financing 
large expansion that have made appeals inexpedient for the 
last five years will not interfere in 1938. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Comparison of weather reports for Boston and for Los 
Angeles have lured a few eastern columnists into speculat- 
ing about the current temperatures on the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. We are informed that snow and ice have appeared 
in western areas that ordinarily have a semi-tropical climate. 
Here in Philadelphia we have had no real snow storms, no 
zero temperatures, and during most of December and Jan- 
uary the thermometer registered above freezing point. In 
this respect the winter has been in vivid contrast with that 
of 1935-36, which was unusual because of prolonged sub- 
zero weather, a great deal of snow and destructive floods 
as the final memorable event. This year’s mildness is for us 
a pleasing contrast except where cases of “flu” and grippe 
are over-numerous. There have been many foggy days,— 
London-like weather, we were told. Personally, we prefer 
sunshine or rainfall. Misty atmosphere is as bewildering 
and uncomfortable as misty thinking. 


We know nothing about British fogginess, atmospheric or 
intellectual. The best of our experiences with this terror of 
shipping occurred a good many years ago during a trip 
from New Bedford, Mass., to New York on a ship navigating 
Long Island Sound. As the fog thickened and the range of 
vision shortened, the impact of sourids upon one’s ears be- 
came more powerful, but less clear. The regulations for 
blowing the fog horn on all boats in motion came into effect. 
On our own ship the blasts were hoarse, of the timbre pre- 
ferred by the villains in melodrama. Nine other boats were 
within hearing distance of ours, the watch on deck told us. 
Nothing could be weirder than the sounds of their fog sig- 
nals reaching us out of invisibility so far as human vision 
was concerned. The number of watchmen was doubled, and 
the officers on the bridge indicated by their voices their sense 
of responsibility. The whole situation fitted what in Ohio 
language used to be signified by the word “uncanny.” The 
noises of the ship in motion, and the sounds of the steering 
machinery were mingled with the frequent blasts and moans 
of the fog signals. From time to time, out of the gloom on the 
bow of the slow-moving ship would be heard the announce- 
ment of the watch, “Ship off the port bow,” or in some other 
position. The voice was not that of the captain or of any of- 
ficer, but of one of the crew. What a responsibility! Evidently 
the watchman was at times uncertain. Then the ship stood 
still. S. O. S. meant at all times “Safety or Sorrow.” 


Speed Ahead Dangerous 


It is our impression that the maritime laws of all ocean 
using countries require the captains of ships to modify speed 
when visibility is sub-normal. In the investigations of dis- 
asters at sea those in authority are always asked concerning 
fogs. Safety requires not only knowledge of the destination 
one has chosen and a direction finder, but also ability to 
escape collisions and other obstacles to travel. The regula- 
tions for ships suggest some cautions for people who act as 
pilots for others in areas of thought and interpretations of 
experience. Even the church with its word of revelation 
occasionally claims vision where in fact it is without reliable 
discernment. 

Paul is our sponsor for a confession of uncertainty in 
the realm of knowledge. “For now we see through a glass, 
darkly,” he wrote the Corinthians, evidently in order to warn 
them against folk who claimed definite ability to discern 
and declare the future. Even with reference to spiritual ex- 
periences of his own, he reports “whether in the body or 
out of the body, I cannot tell; God knoweth.” There is a 
twilight zone which lies at the outer boundary of our finite, 
human discernment, the existence of which we know, but 
only in part. So also of the soul in relation to mind and 


body, we lack the ability to penetrate the mist of the horizon 
at which the spiritual drops down upon material. 

Theological authorities on whom calls for definitions and 
statements of interpretation were made, have not always 
been frank about their ability. To some questions they should 
answer, “I do not know.” For some attributes of God as 
manifested in human experiences and in response to human 
curiosity, they should not pretend knowledge they cannot 
possibly possess, because the human can only partly and im- 
perfectly apprehend the spiritual and the divine. For ex- 
ample, we cannot explain the Trinity nor define the inspira- 
tion of Holy Scripture nor describe by other than compara- 
tives and opposites the nature of the human soul. Why try to 
do so, and especially why sever fellowship because the re- 
actions to inability to know in full result in differences of 
explanation. 


Hymns of Non-Lutheran Authorship 

RECENTLY hymn number 58 of our Common Service Book 
was part of the Sunday worship in the congregation to which 
we belong: its first lines read, “O God, I love Thee: not that 
my poor love may win me entrance to Thy heaven above, 
nor yet that strangers to thy love must know the bitterness 
of everlasting woe.” It is a favorite because of its stately 
meter, and we wonder that it is among the newer hymns of 
our great collection of sacred songs. 

Although one would never discover the fact in the stanzas 
of the hymn, the truth remains that it was written by a 
Roman Catholic, Francis Xavier. His was no ordinary con- 
nection with that communion, but one of intense loyalty. He 
was among the small group of seven fervent souls whom 
Ignatius Loyola attracted to himself in Paris in the years 
1530 to 1534. It was in the latter year that they took the 
vows that are basic to the Jesuit order. Xavier’s great work 
was in what we would call the foreign field. He went to 
India in 1542, and in some six years of work created an or- 
ganization of missionaries. In 1549 he came to Japan and 
later to Chinese-speaking folk. He died in 1552. “He is con- 
sidered the greatest missionary since the times of the 
apostles,” says the Catholic Cyclopedia. He was declared a 
saint in 1622 along with Loyola. Whether he agreed com- 
pletely with that warrior defendant of the papacy of the 
sixteenth century, one has some right to doubt. His choice of 
the Orient as his field of labor freed him from participation 
in some of the undertakings of the Jesuits in Europe; their 
intrigues for control of political action, for example. 

If one “leafs through” the collection of hymns in our Com- 
mon Service Book offered for the Lenten and Holy Week 
seasons, he will note the scope of our church’s catholicity 
in the domain of worship. More accurately stated, he will 
discern that responses to divine grace such as characterize 
the worship of our Lord, have much that is universal. Cer- 
tainly age does not affect the fitness of a sacred poem. The 
hymn next to the one cited above is credited to the great 
Gregory, pope of Rome at the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury. Thomas a Kempis, whose meditations under the title, 
“Imitation of Christ,” have long been a book of devotion, 
supplies us with the original of hymn number 63. Bernard 
of Clairveaux contributed number 65. From Theoctistus, 
a poet of the Orthodox (Greek Catholic group), we have 
number 70. 

But for a real stimulus of one’s imagination we suggest 
contemplation of hymn number 73. Note that its writer, 
Andrew of Crete, died in the year 732; that year in which 
the Mohammedan invasion of Europe through Spain was 
stopped by Charles Martel just beyond Tours. One can 
easily believe that Andrew of Crete had the army of the 
Crescent in mind when he penned the stirring line, “Chris- 
tian, dost thou see them?” 
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“QO GIVE THANKS UNTO THE LORD, 
FOR HE IS GOOD: FOR HIS MERCY 
ENDURETH FOREVER.” 


It is well at all times to sing praises unto 
our Lord. The holy Lenten season should 
fill our hearts with gratitude when we con- 
template on all that our dear Lord has done 
for us. 


Jesus, Thy boundless love to me 
No thought can reach, no tongue declare; 
O knit my thankful heart to Thee, 
And reign without a rival there. 
Thine wholly, Thine alone, I am; 
Be Thou alone my constant flame. 


O grant that nothing in my soul 

May dwell but Thy pure love alone; 
O may Thy love possess me whole, 

My joy, my treasure, and my crown: 
Strange flames far from my heart remove; 
May every act, word, thought, be love. 


O Love, how cheering is Thy ray! 
All pain before Thy presence flies; 

Care, anguish, sorrow, melt away, 
Where’er Thy healing beams arise. 

O Jesus, nothing may I see, 

Nothing desire or seek but Thee. 


Still let Thy love point out my way! 
What wondrous things Thy love hath 
wrought! 
Still lead me, lest I go astray; 
Direct my word, inspire my thought; 
And if I fall, soon may I hear 
Thy voice and know that love is near. 


In suffering, be Thy love my peace; 
In weakness, be Thy love my power; 
And when the storms of life shall cease, 
Jesus, in that dark, final hour 
Of death, be Thou my guide and friend, 
That I may love Thee without end. 
—Paul Gerhardt. 1653. 


THE SIGN 


TALITHA awoke with a shiver. It was so 
cold in the cabin, colder than usual. In 
the night mother had placed an extra 
feather bed over her. Was there ever such 
a winter? 

From the kitchen she heard voices. It 


was father talking as he piled the logs high, 


behind the pine settle. “Looks to me as 
though they might as well give up and go 
home. Soldiers can’t live through many 
more weeks of this.” 

Talitha hopped from the bed, wrapping 
the bearskin around her. “Get to the fire, 
child,” admonished mother, at sight of her. 
“There was never a morning like this. 
Hens are frozen on the roost. It must be 
many degrees below zero. There'll be no 
going to the meeting-house today. We 
must read the Bible at home in place of it. 
And now stir yourself. Make haste to be 
clad and have hot mush to warm you.” 

Father, rubbing his mittens by the fire, 
was talking again. She knew it was of the 
army quartered in the valley just a mile 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


below the cabin. Did he mean that the 
army could not win? 

“Not win, Father?” She could not hold 
back the question longer. “You mean that 
Washington can’t win for us?” 

The father nodded. “How can even good 
Washington lead his faithful men to vic- 
tory when the weather is against them? 
Never such cold and storms! The soldiers 
have little to eat. Their courage will not 
hold out.” 

Talitha ran to the door. It had a great 
chink in it through which one could see, 
for the oiled-paper windows did not per- 
mit eyes to gaze outside. Through the 
chink she peered out eagerly. Below, in 
the valley of whiteness, smoke was rising 
in little, curly threads. It was Valley 
Forge, where Washington and his army 
were encamped until spring. 

“They have fuel, Father. They are warm 
this cold morning and maybe the men can 
shoot more game.” 

“Plenty of fuel with forests all at hand 
is to be had,” said mother, stirring the 
great kettle of mush in the fireplace. “But 
with such cold even the game has gone 
southward. Spring will never come, it 
seems.” And the good wife sighed. 

“It’s February,” said Talitha. “Spring is 
not far away.” 

“Dress and eat, my child,” chided the 
mother. “Your father is driving in the 
sleigh to the camp to take what few pro- 
visions he has this morning. You will 
want to see him off.” 

Mr. Quinlan had 
sold regularly twice 
each week his eggs, 
butter, chickens and 
what the little farm 
on the hillside af- 
forded to the Con- 
tinental Army. So did 
all the farmers about 
Valley Forge. But it 
seemed as if there 
was not enough food 
raised to go around. 
The soldiers were 
hungry more often 
than not. It had be- 
come serious. Could 
the army endure 
such suffering until 
spring would bring 
warm days and bet- 
ter conditions? It was 
told about that even 
the calm, courageous 
Washington was dis- 
couraged. 

And her father was 
going to camp. How 
often she had asked 
to be taken along. 
But today—well, she 
must go. 

When Mr. Quinlan 
was ready to drive 
away in his long, 
home-made sleigh, 
neither father nor 
mother could find 


Talitha. “She must be hiding to tease us,” 
the mother finally decided. “Go on and 
take care for the cold. I have placed many 
hot stones for your feet and there is an 
extra bearskin. Talitha will miss seeing 
you start.” 

But when Mrs. Quinlan climbed the 
steep ladder to the loft where the family 
slept, she found no Talitha. Instead, there 
was a note written in haste and pinned to 
the coverlet on the bed: “I have gone with 
father to see Mr. Washington.” 

“She is hidden under the skins,” said 
the mother to herself. “What could ail 
the child to act thus?” And then, because 
it would do no good to worry, she set 
about the work of dipping the candlewicks 
that there might be a goodly supply on 
hand for the long winter evenings. 

Meanwhile the sleigh hurried on, drawn 
by the stout team. When it drew up at the 
camp, Talitha heard the guard stop the 
father. Then they were off again. Soon 
Mr. Quinlan was backing the team up at 
the supply house. And then he was lifting 
off the covers from the provisions. There, 
among apples and meat, was a red-cheeked 
girl in a woolen cap, mittens and a bear- 
skin jacket. 

“What means this, Talitha?” Father 
could be stern when he chose. “Arise and 
explain yourself.” 

Oh, if he should stop her now! This was 
no time to explain. With a smile in her 
blue eyes, she hopped from the sleigh. 
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“Wait for me, Father,” she called, and ran 
off through the snow like some little run- 
away deer. 

On and on she went past row after row 
of log huts. The old stone house, she had 
been told, was the headquarters of Gen- 
eral Washington. At last she glimpsed it. 
Smoke was rolling out in a black cloud 
and two guards were marching past the 
door. 

Talitha curtsied in her best manner, as 
taught by a careful Colonial mother. “May 
I see General Washington?” 

“Not here,” said one of the guards. “He 
is some place in the forest, as is his cus- 
tom each morning before the noonday 
lunch.” 

The girl hurried on. Snow caked her 
shoes, her hands were numb with cold, but 
she must find General Washington. She 
had a message for him, and him alone! 

At the edge of the next grove of oaks 
she saw a horse, blanketed and tied to a 
tree. Running closer, she saw a tall man 
in dark cloak, walking in circles in the 
deep snow, as if in thought. He had snow 
upon his knees. He might have been kneel- 
ing. Perhaps he was some faithful friend 
or guard of the general’s praying for 
strength and courage. ; 

“Prithee, sir,” Talitha was trembling 
with fright and cold. “Do you know where 
General Washington is? I must see him 
and can hunt no longer. My father waits 
yonder for me and is, no doubt, impatient 
and angry.” 

The tall man with steel-blue eyes smiled. 


’ “Tt is of a truth a cold morning for a little 
’ maid to be out, and deep is the snow of 


last night. Your hands and face look to 
be freezing. Come, I will carry you to the 
fire.” 

Talitha had been taught to mind her 
elders. But this February morning the 
importance of her mission erased even 
well-taught manners from her like a piece 
clipped from a cloud on a mind. “Sir, the 
time does fly. My father will be seeking 
me. I cannot find Mr. Washington. If you 


are his friend, will you give him this? 


Please!” 

Tears shone in her eyes as she drew from 
the deep pocket of her coat the precious 
gift she had risked danger, cold and dis- 
obedience of her beloved family to bring 
herself. 

It was a feather, a tiny, soft, blue feather. 

“I found it on my window ledge yester- 
day. A bluebird has been here. It is ever 
a sure sign that Spring is on the way. 
Though the snow be deep and very cold, 
my grandmother taught me that the birds 
know when the Spring will be early. 
Already they are on the way to the North- 
lands. Here is the feather of one brave 
adventurer sent on ahead. Oh, kind sir, 
will you give it to the General? Tell him 
to take heart. Spring will be early and the 
soldiers must keep up their courage.” 

The tall soldier did not speak for a sec- 
ond. The wind howled cold in the oaks’ 
bare branches. The horse stamped im- 
patiently. When he replied his voice was 
low and tender. 

“Little maid, Washington will not for- 
get your kindness. That you are thinking 
of him and his brave men will warm his 
heart when the days are bitter cold. This 
little token of your faith and of God’s 
Spring will be one of his dearest treasures.” 


‘home-made cap and mittens. 
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He bowed low as if she were a great 
lady instead of only a little farm girl in 
Then she 
was running over the snow back toward 
the entrance of the camp. There her keen 
eyes spied with fear her father and the 
sleigh awaiting her. 

“Do not be angry, dear father,” she was 
so tired and cold that she was quite ready 
to cry. “I had to come myself on an er- 
rand. No one else could have done it for 
me. Alas! after all, I could not find our 
General.” 

The father tucked her in the warm robes. 
“Here are the stones reheated, and the 
warming-pan full of coals put at your feet. 
You may have a bad cold for this and must 
take a goodly share of the ‘oil of bitters’ 
mother makes from daisy roots and barks. 
And as for not seeing General Washington, 
that was he himself I saw bowing to you 
under yonder tree.” 

The horses hurried off as if knowing they 
were making for shelter. The sleigh ran 
like water down a hill, and the snow 
crunched with a musical tune. But noth- 
ing ran so fast nor made such a melody 
as the beating heart of Talitha Quinlan as 
she sat hugging the great, brass warming- 
pan in her cold arms. “It was General 
Washington! It was General Washington!” 
her heart sang over and over. “I did really 
find him and gave him the feather. Now 
I shall not mind having a cold, even if it 
means a whole jugful of ‘bitters.’” 

And, from the top of a pine where it 
was hidden for shelter from the snow, a 
bird trilled a tune low and sweet. 

—Junior Life. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Born IN Westmoreland County, Va., 
February 22, 1732, the son of Augustine 
Washington, a farmer. 

At the age of sixteen, began a survey 
of the wild country near his Westmoreland 
County home, camping out for months in 
the lonely forests inhabited by Indians. 

When twenty-seven years of age, mar- 
ried to Mrs. Martha Custis. 

On April 30, 1789, took the oath of office 
as first President of the United States, 
being re-elected in 1793. 

Passed away in December, 1799, from 
an illness supposed to have been brought 
on by long exposure in the saddle—Ez. 


A FEATHER IN HIS CAP 


LiKE most of our other sayings, there is 
a real reason for the remark, “A feather 
in his cap.” 

Among certain tribes of American In- 
dians it was customary for the braves to 
gather around the fire after a battle to re- 
cite their deeds of bravery. 

For each brave deed a feather was 
awarded, while for a particularly brave 
deed the award was a feather with a dec- 
orated tip—some strands of hair, or per- 
haps a strip of paper painted with a sym- 
bol which described the deed of valor. 

No Indian brave was allowed to wear a 
feather in his war bonnet until that feather 
had been properly awarded in this man- 
ner, so that each feather in the brave’s 
bonnet meant one more deed of bravery 
done. 
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Thus “A feather in his cap,” or rather, 
“A feather in his bonnet,” meant much to 
the Indian brave.—Exchange. 


DUTY DONE 


Ir was while George Croft was away on 
a visit that one of his friends died, and 
now Mrs. Croft was insisting that her son 
go to call on the grief-stricken mother. 
George was timid, as all boys of thirteen 
are in such cases, and however sorry he 
felt for the poor mother he strenuously in- 
sisted that he could not go. He did not 
know what to say, he did not know what 
to do and he dreaded to see folks cry. 

But at last he dragged reluctantly across 
the fields. Arriving at the home of his 
friend now gone he seemed tongue-tied, 
but that made no difference. The bereaved 
mother met him at the door, not in tears 
but with the same kindly smile on her face 
he had always found, and together they 
talked of the boy not there in the home in 
bodily presence. 

“Why, Mother, it wasn’t a bit like I 
thought it would be,” said the boy when 
he reached home. “You might have 
thought, if you didn’t know, that Jay was 
only absent for a short time. The house 
was open and sunny and there were no 
tears. How do you account for it?” 

“Only that Jay’s mother is a Christian 
and does not weep and lament as those 
who have no hope,” said Mrs. Croft. “But 
how about yourself? Was it the terrible 
task you thought it would be?” 

“No, Mother, it was not. It was not like 
the visits when Jay was there, but some- 
how it did me a lot of good. Mrs. Gale 
asked me to come back and I’m going 
soon.” 

“George, you'll always find that a duty 
done brings its own reward,” said his 
mother earnestly. “The task that seems 
the hardest brings the richest reward. 
Mrs. Gale has found great comfort in the 
visits of Jay’s friends and the kind things 
they said about her boy, so no doubt you 
helped her while she was helping you. 
That is the wonderful part of it all—Sel. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Haddock Pie 


“THREE CUPFULS flaked cooked haddock, 
three tablespoonfuls flour, two tablespoon- 
fuls minced parsley, three tablespoonfuls 
butter, salt and pepper to taste, two cup- 
fuls milk, one teaspoonful lemon juice, 
baking powder biscuits. Make a sauce of 
the flour, butter, seasonings and milk. Turn 
in the fish, and pour into a fireproof dish 
well buttered. Set baking powder biscuits 
on the top. Sprinkle the spaces in between 
with parsley and bake till the biscuits are 
done, about twenty minutes.” 


SMILES 


Our Own Opinion 
Tommy—Dad, what is flattery? 
Dad—Flattery, my son, is having some- 

body else tell us the nice things we have 
always thought about ourselves.—Blightly. 
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An Inclusive Commandment 
To Keep Jesus’ New Commandment Fulfills the Law 
By D. BURT SMITH 
John 12: 20-33; 13: 34, 35. The Sunday School Lesson for February 28. 


JESUS EMPHASIZED the necessity of Chris- 
tian love among His followers and let it be 
known that His welcome was hearty for 
all who loved Him enough to endure sac- 
rifices for Him. Never was love exalted 
as it was by Jesus. He honored love as 
the means of fulfilling the whole law of 
God. When He told His disciples to love 
one another He expressed the inclusive 
commandment. This was practical, too, as 
is well known today, for love deliberately 
and determinedly keeps clear of disobeying 
any command of God. In fact, the life that 
is ruled by love holds the laws of God 
and of country in too high regard to break 
them intentionally. The standard of love is 
law, and the motive of obeying law is love. 
So if Christian love is to be measured, 
obedience to law must have a place in the 
measuring device used. The reason there 
are so many lawbreakers is that love has 
been laid aside. 


New Inquirers 

Though Jesus came to seek “the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel,” He did not 
bar Gentiles. These people knew about 
Him through rumor. Curiosity, or sincere 
inquisitiveness, led them to try to see Him. 
These Gentiles had come to believe like 
the Jews, and were attendants at the feast 
as worshipers. They seem to have known 
Philip of Bethsaida, where Greek was 
spoken. The name Philip is Greek. These 
Greeks were new inquirers; their coming 
presented a new situation which Philip 
hesitated to meet without the advice of 
Andrew. Philip was true to his bent in 
this, for he thought matters through, cal- 
culating what the outcome would be, as 
he did when the five thousand were fed. 
After conference it was decided to take the 
matter to Jesus. It appears evident that 
the inquirers accompanied them and heard 
what Jesus had to say. Jesus met the sit- 
uation as an opportunity to teach them. 


New Instruction 
Jesus was skillful in turning to good ac- 
count every new condition He faced. 
Realizing that it was His hour, the time 
for Him to be glorified, the culmination of 
His mission, Jesus renewed His teaching 


concerning the way He must take. Death, 


for Him had to be as a path to glorification, 
just as it is for a grain of wheat, whose 
glory is in reproducing its kind abun- 
dantly, but its way to glory is through being 
planted, dying, and growing up in a new 
grain-producing plant. Jesus could not 
step out of His mission and take a short 
course to glory; He must follow the line 
fixed for Him. His disciples needed in- 
struction based on this teaching of Jesus 
concerning Himself. Their way to eternal 
life was not of their own choosing; it was 
not an easy way; it was through willing- 
ness to give up life itself for the sake of 
Christ. Their Lord was to give up Him- 
self so as to fulfill His mission and get on 
to the glory intended for Him. They were 


to have similar experience. Only through 
willing service could they be worthy of 
continued companionship with Him, and 
He assured them of His presence with 
them, if they would follow Him. 


New Insight 


Rare, rich experiences came often to the 
disciples as they were with Jesus. On this 
occasion they caught a new insight into 
His conviction about His mission. The 
burden of it all oppressed Him, and He 
acknowledged that He was troubled. To 
whom should He turn in His trouble? To 
His Father. He felt the urge to pray; but 
what should He say? The first impulse 
was to pray for deliverance from the dread- 
ful hours ahead of Him, but the demand 
of His mission took charge of His mind 
and heart, and He changed to the prayer 
that voiced His submission to the eternal 
plan. Not glory for Himself, but for His 
Father’s name—this was His prayer. Doubt- 
less the disciples heard His words and re- 
ceived assurance that He intended paying 
the price, no matter how great it might 
be. More enriching experiences were to 
follow, for the voice of the Father came 
with answer to the Son’s prayer. What an 
answer that was! It was an approval of 
Jesus’ life up to that time, a life that had 
glorified the Father’s name; and it was an 
assurance that Jesus would continue to be 
a means of glory to His Father’s name. 
That voice brought no clear message to 
some, and they thought it had thundered; 
to others it seemed that God’s angel was 
speaking to Jesus. But Jesus understood. 
He made it known that it was not news 
to Him to have the message from His 
Father. Evidently He knew it all the time, 
but those who heard it needed to get this 
fuller, deeper insight into His relation to 
the Father and to His work. Turning 
prophetic Jesus made a daring, sweeping 
prediction and promise—prediction that 
the plans of the world and Satan against 
Him would fail, and promise that His being 


THINK OF THESE 


PEOPLE EXPECT us who know Jesus to 
show Him to them. 


Christians have no greater responsibility 
than to bring inquirers to Christ. 


For sincere Christians the new com- 
mandment is an honor, not a burden. 


Followers of Jesus may stumble at times; 
but keep on following Him. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


February 22-28 
The Beauty of Brotherhood. Psalm 133: 1-3. 
The New Commandment. John 13: 31-35. 
Love, the Way of God. I John 4: 18-21. 
- Love in Daily Life. Colossians 3: 12-15. 
The Proof of God’s Love. I John 4: 7-17. 
at. Grateful Love. Luke 7: 36-50. 
Pond ge Expression of Love. John 
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lifted up, referring to His crucifixion, 
would draw all men unto Him. So, many 
stirring truths came out of the visit of the 
inquiring Greeks to Jesus. 


New Commandment 


It was some time after the coming of the 
Greeks to Jesus that He gave His disciples 
a new commandment. It was the evening 
before His crucifixion. Jesus was deeply 
in earnest as He gave them last-minute 
instruction. They would live on together 
and be under the observation of people. 
Their conduct would be a means of testing 
them,. of deciding their loyalty to His 
teaching and their love for Him. He had 
taught them much about their treatment 
of one another, and their relation to the 
world. Now He would give them one rule, 
a new commandment that would incor- 
porate all that the law could require. It 
‘was a simple commandment, one they un- 
derstood well. He had exemplified it, and 
showed them how to obey it. To love one 
another would satisfy every demand of 
conduct. If they did this they would ad- 
vertise their being His disciples. 


HOW WE TEACH 


WE caLL Jesus the Great Teacher. We 
say that His method in teaching was the 
best. We point to Him as “a good teacher,” 
because He knew what to teach, knew 
whom He taught, knew how to teach, be- 
lieved what He taught, and lived as He 
taught. When we have made all these ob- 
servations about Jesus as a teacher, most 
of us who teach center our concern around 
how to teach; we emphasize method. 

We observe teachers at work and note 
how they teach. We judge their teaching; 
concluding it is good, or not, by the im- 
mediate effect on the pupils. We praise 
their skill in holding attention and in se- 
curing pupil co-operation. We are im- 
pressed with what they use and how they 
use it. We resolve to adopt their way of 
teaching. The result of teaching as they 
do may not turn out well for us. Their 
way may not fit us, or be adapted to our 
pupils. Then, too, we may discover that 
we were mistaken in assuming that the 
immediate effect of their teaching would 
be lasting in their pupils. We may have to 
conclude that the real test of good teach- 
ing comes weeks, months, years after the 
teaching is done. For ourselves we will 
desire to teach so that the effect of our 
teaching will stay with our pupils, and 
how we teach will be determined by that. 

But how we teach, vitally concerns us. 
We are not sure that we have learned the 
best way for us. We are certain we can- 
not take over in detail the methods of 
others, as we see these methods in use, 
read of them in books, or hear about them 
in conventions. But we believe that the 
more we learn about how others teach the 
better we can formulate our own way of 
teaching. Though not adopting another’s 
method, we may adapt it to our use, at 
least some part of it. But of one thing we 
are convinced, we must be willing to be 
students of the methods of others in order 
to find ways of improving our own. We 
will seek a symmetrical training in lead- 
ership, testing how we teach now so as 
to do it better tomorrow. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE POCKET TESTA- 
MENT LEAGUE 


Il Towotuy 2: 15 


THE oRIGINAL Pocket Testament League 
was the idea of a consecrated school girl 
of Birmingham, England, who later be- 
came the wife of Charles M. Alexander. 
Certainly the idea was a good one. Chris- 
tians have a great deal to say about the 
Bible. They are always ready to defend 
their right to read the Bible and interpret 
it according to their own consciences. Many 
lives have been given freely for this right. 
Yet the great majority of Christians do not 
have a first-hand, personal acquaintance 
with the Bible. 

A good many of us do most of our book 
reading second-hand. We follow the book 
reviews in the newspapers and magazines. 
We subscribe by the millions to this 
“Digest” or that. We pick up the main 
theme of the books and a catch phrase 
here and there that has been handed on 
to us by the reviewer. But we never read 
a line of the book ourselves. 


Know the Book—Personally 


Do we not treat the Bible in the same 
casual way? We hear sermons, most of us 
do not hear enough of them! We read 
comments on the church school lessons. 
We delve into commentaries in preparing 
to teach or speak on a Bible theme. We 
read church papers like THe LuTHERAN and 
Luther League Review; or do we? We 
have caught enough of the Bible lan- 
guage and the Bible message so we can 
speak of the Bible with fair intelligence. 
But how many of us ever go direct to the 
Bible to become personally familiar with it? 

Florida (or, pardon please, California) 
calls invitingly these Winter days to all 
who live in the North. We may read the 
eloquent booklets sent out by chambers of 
commerce, we may secure whole sets of 
guide books and maps from the A. A. A. 
and spend many an hour with them in the 
easy chair by the fireplace, we may dream 
of the palm trees and the orange groves, 
the luxuriant vines and riotous colored 
flowers, and we may know the name of 
every healing ray in the Southern sun, but 
we will not know Florida (or California) 
until we have been there, personally. So 
with the Book of Life! We need daily, per- 
sonal visits to the Book and with the God 
it reveals. 


Carry the Book 


In 1908, Charles M. Alexander and Dr. 
J. Wilbur Chapman were touring America 
in a series of evangelistic meetings. Mr. 
Alexander was the song leader, and we 
recall his charm and evident sincerity and 
his wonderful power over an audience. 
There was a happy contagion about his 
singing that made everybody want to sing 
with him. Whatever one may think about 
the permanent values of evangelistic meet- 
ings, Christian personality and power for 
leadership should be credited wherever 
found. It was Mr. Alexander who pop- 


ularized the Pocket Testament League 
through the Chapman-Alexander cam- 
paigns and gave permanence to the move- 
ment. The tie that bound together the 
band of school girl Bible readers was en- 
larged to include all who would make the 
following declaration: 

“IT hereby accept membership in the 
Pocket Testament League by making it the 
habit of my life to read a portion of the 
Bible each day (at least a chapter, if pos- 
sible) and to carry a Bible or New Testa- 
ment with me.” 


500,000 Plus 


Since 1916 there has been a National 
Headquarters maintained in New York 
City and there are now more than half a 
million in the United States who have 
joined the organization. There are head- 
quarters maintained in many countries, 
and over seven million are enrolled the 
world over. The fact that this organiza- 
tion does not make any interpretation of 
the Bible, nor subscribe to any confession 
of faith, permits the League to function 
among all Protestant communions. It is 
like the American Bible Society in this 
regard. It is concerned only with circulat- 
ing the Scriptures. It permits the Bible 
to carry its own message to human hearts. 


Lutherans and the League 


The Norwegian Lutherans were the first 
group to take the Pocket Testament 
League seriously and make it an integral 
part of their program. Their Luther 
League is seeking 100,000 members for the 
Pocket Testament League. At Charleston, 
S. C., in 1935 our own Luther League of 
America endorsed the Pocket Testament 
League and day by day the numbers of 
Pocket Testament League cards coming 
in to headquarters is growing. The Lu- 
theran Publication House is co-operating 
and has issued a special edition of the New 
Testament for those who will carry it daily. 
The challenge should be made to every 
Luther Leaguer—Will you carry and read 
your Testament? Well, will you? 


League Promotion 


The Luther League suggests the follow- 
ing principles and methods of promotion. 
It is taken from the Luther League Review 
of June, 1936. 

The Pocket Testament League is a means 
of binding God’s Word and the lives of 
individuals together in a way which is 
most effective and fruitful and it unites 
those who agree to make it their habit to 
read a portion of the Bible each day, and 
to carry a Bible or Testament with them 
wherever possible. 

Join the Pocket Testament League. 

Pray daily—for the members of the 
Pocket Testament League that they may 
be faithful to their declaration to read and 
carry God’s Word daily. 

—for the unsaved that they may be led 
to Christ and be among the blessed. 


—for a world-wide Bible reading revival. 

Show your testament to others and place 
before them the eternal words of grace and 
truth. 

Persuade others to join the Pocket Testa- 
ment League and to make God’s Word 
their daily companion and guide. 

Remember the Pocket Testament Method 
is a one-by-one (one-won-by-one) method 
and it is your sacred privilege and duty 
to spread God’s message of love through 
this and other means. 

Give testaments to others. 

Readers of this page who are not directly 
connected with the Luther League may 
obtain information about the League by 
writing Luther League Headquarters, 1228 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Testimony of the Great 


Andrew Jackson, whose star has ascended 
with the popularity of the present National 
Administration, had this to say of the 
Bible, “It is the rock on which our Re- 
public rests.” ’ 

Ulysses S. Grant Said, “Hold fast to the 
Bible as the sheet anchor of your liber- 
ties; write its precepts in your hearts and 
practice them in your lives. To the in- 
fluence of this book we are indebted for 
the progress made and to this we must 
look as our guide in the future.” 

Robert E. Lee, Grant’s great opponent, 
was one with him in his tribute to the 
Book, “The Bible is a book in comparison 
with which all others in my eyes are of 
minor importance, and which in all my 
perplexities and distresses has never failed 
to give me light and strength.” 

William McKinley, whose mother wanted 
him to be a Methodist minister, but who, 
instead, became one of our most popular 
Presidents, said, “The more profoundly we 
study this wonderful book and the more 
closely we observe its divine precepts, the 
better citizens we will become, and the 
higher will be our destiny as a nation.” . 

Woodrow Wilson made this plea, “I have 
a very simple thing to ask of you. I ask 
of every man and woman in this audience 
that from this night on they will realize 
that part of the destiny of America lies 
in daily reading of this great book of rev- 
elations, that if they would see America 
free and pure, they will make their own 
spirits free and pure by this baptism of the 
Holy Scripture.” 

Theodore Roosevelt, who chose the Bible 
as the first book for his little “pigskin” 
library that was to go with him on his 
African trip, had the following to say, “We 
plead for a closer and wider and deeper 
study of the Bible, so that our people 
may be in fact as well as in theory, ‘doers 
of the Word and not hearers only.’ ” 

* * x * 


To Leavers: Topic date, February 28. Be 
sure you have the necessary information 
and literature from Luther League Head- 
quarters. Find a place on the program for 
a definite plea for enrollment. Secure your 
pastor’s aid in this. Next week we begin 
a new series on Portraits of Our Lord. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


ALCOHOL NO BEVERAGE 


Fremont, Nebr., 
January 31, 1937. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

Ir Is WITH a great deal of pleasure I read 
the letter from Dr. Aberly which you pub- 
lish under the head, “Open Letters.” I 
have just written Dr. Aberly that his pro- 
test and courageous stand finds a warm 
response in my soul. 

It is my calm judgment that any man 
who names the name of Christ should take 
an attitude of horror and disgust at the 
liquor traffic, and the use of liquor as a 
beverage. 

There are at least three places in the 
New Testament where the Bible says that 
no drunkard shall inherit the Kingdom of 
God. If any man takes that statement 
seriously, he must think twice before he 
refers to the use of liquor in a joking man- 
ner, or in any way condones the use of 
alcohol as a beverage. 

My belief and conviction is that Jesus 
Christ commits us to total abstinence; that 
we dare not tamper with alcohol for fear 
we shall cause our brother to offend, or 
prevent him from inheritance in the King- 
dom of God. 

When will the convention of our Lu- 
theran Church have the courage to stand 
squarely against the use or sale of liquor 
as a sin that must be avoided by every 
Christian? 

Sincerely yours, 
H. F. Martin. 


January 31, 1937. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

I HAVE BEEN a subscriber to THE LUTHERAN 
for more than fifty years and enjoy read- 
ing it, but get tired sometimes at the at- 
titude taken by some of the leaders in our 
church regarding one of the worst evils 
in our country today, that of the drink 
traffic. I read Dr. Canup’s article, “From 
the Balcony,” and, as Dr. Aberly wrote 
in the last issue of Tue LutHeErAN, I feel 
that our Lutherans should not soft pedal 
this evil. Personally I do not believe 
there is any temperance in the use of 
liquor, and it is all sin. And I want to join 
Dr. Aberly in protesting against putting 
all Lutherans in this compromising class 
on this, one of the most gigantic evils of 
all ages. I have for more than fifty years 
been a member of both the W. C. T. U. and 
the Women’s Missionary Society, and I 


feel the hurt of having my own beloved ~ 


church next door to a beer saloon. Who 
is to blame? Are our leaders in the church 
doing their part to prevent the sale of beer, 
which debauches the lives of our young 
people? Someone is responsible for allow- 
ing beer gardens and beer saloons to exist 
next door to the church, which should take 
all possible steps to lead the youth of our 
communities into safe paths. 

Even our Lutheran Committee on the 
Sunday school lesson for today set side 
the uniform lesson, “The Financial Cost of 
Alcoholic Beverages,” when that question 
is paramount in our country today, and 
needs to be discussed from all possible 
angles. Is it not time to “cry aloud and 
spare not”? Mrs. May Gaytor 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

I wisn to thank Dr. John Aberly for his 
outspoken protest against such designation 
for a Lutheran church as he mentions in 
Tue LuTHEeRAN of January 28, page 20, and 
join him in a vigorous protest against such 
an epithet. 

As a fact there are all too many Lu- 
theran preachers who will fight at the drop 
of the hat about the “Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession or the Formula of Concord,” 
but are as mum as oysters when it comes 
to declaring the plain moral teachings of 
the Bible concerning the drink habit. The 
consistency of personal example seems not 
to be considered in making the application 
of the scriptures on this subject. 

“Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging 
and whosoever is deceived thereby is not 
wise,” applies to Lutheran preachers as 
well as to any other drinkers. 

All our evangelistic efforts will be rather 
wordy if they are not backed up by a con- 
sistent personal example that conforms to 
the moral teaching of the Word of God. 

Is it not high time to quit “soft pedaling” 
on this drink habit and begin to have some 
plain application of scriptural teaching on 
this subject? E. Lee FLeEck, 


PRESS RESPONSIBILITY 


Sometime aco I wrote a letter to a local 
newspaper with the caption, “What Fools 
We Mortals Be.” The article pointed out 
five dangers that accompany the liquor 
trade and the rum ‘drinking habit. The 
article was not published. It is not neces- 
sary to repeat here the devastating effects, 
physical, economic, mental, moral and social 
which the drink habit produces. Shortly 
after the refusal to print my comments 
upon the moral results of private and social 
drinking of distilled liquors, I met a rep- 
resentative of the paper and asked him 
why my letter was not published. His an- 
swer was that “Within twelve hours after 
the publication of such a comment upon 
drinking a hundred protests from the ad- 
vertisers of liquors would be on the city 
editor’s back.” Here and there such ad- 
vertising has been refused, but the financial 
returns for such huge spaces in our daily 
papers seem too great a temptation to be 
turned down by the average newspaper 
publisher. This fact has set me thinking 
upon the moral responsibility of the press. 

We owe so much to our newspapers in 
the way of vital information in the form 
of local and foreign news, political, com- 
mercial, artistic, social and sporting events 
that to question their obligation to enter 
the sphere of social morals and refuse to 
comment on what is dangerous to personal 
and corporate health, peace and morals 
seems like caviling. They do not claim to 
set up a pulpit but a news bureau. Many 
of them in the editorial columns have set 
forth and condemned illegal procedures, 
public dangers to property and life, wild 
industrial schemes and political dishonesty 
in office. They have given support to pub- 
lic health measures, institutions of learn- 
ing, sound legislation in government, and 
hospitalization for the needy. In a word, 
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they have sought to do the best they 
thought incumbent and necessary as pur- 
veyors of news and editorial comments on 
the conduct of public affairs. 

But society needs more than laws and 
police powers in the securing of safety and 
honesty in social welfare and progress. 
Civil laws are the trellis on which a life 
may grow, but they are not the roots which 
are the life-force creating character. Fur- 
ther, social welfare and moral betterment 


rest upon individual righteousness and 


ethical ideals. These latter factors in char- 
acter building the average newspaper dis- 
claims as any part of its task. These func- 
tions they relegate to the home and the 
church. Now, no doubt these two institu- 
tions are the ones primarily responsible 
for the good conduct and character of so- 
ciety. Upon parents, teachers.in our schools, 
both public and private, and above all upon 
the church does rest the initial obligation 
to set up and by’ example to create high 
ethical ideals and character. But the home, 
the school, the church have an uphill fight 
today in the face of the general effect of 
newspaper reporting of many current social 
events. In this morning’s paper which I 
read I found the smart columnist’s story 
of the puzzled bartender’s problem as he 
faces the great increase of drinking by 
women at the bars of some fashionable 
hotels. 

“It seems that bartenders are commenc- 
ing to complain queruously about lady 
tosspots, or members of the gentler sex 
who are inclined to rum it up until they 
are past normalcy. 

“The bartenders claim that one lady, 
well mulled, can give them more trou- 
ble than a dozen gentlemen soused to the 
gills, and that the ladies present a very 
serious problem that does not exist in the 
case of the gentlemen. 

“When a gentleman gets beyond en- 
durance, a bartender can run him right 
out of the joint, with a kick, deftly be- 
stowed, as a parting gesture, and this dis- 
poses of the matter completely for the time 
being, at least.” 

This kind of stuff fills a whole column 
of the paper. What kind of an impression 
is made upon the mind of any person this 
side of normalcy as he or she reads such 
an attempt to be funny? It is this attempt 
to increase the number of its readers which 
induces even decent papers to play with 
the forces that make for drinking and dis- 
gusting habits that baffle a parent, teacher 
and pastor to put moral backbone into 
our boys and girls who thoughtlessly ac- 
cept dangerous practices because they are 
legalized. What the law permits seems 
safe to thoughtless youth. Any attack 
upon these individual and social practices 
is branded “Mid-Victorian” by our callow 
youth, and attempts to pass “sumptuary 
laws” by the opponents of any check upon 
safe and sound moral living. 

I appreciate the fact that the modern 
newspaper is a tremendously expensive 
commercial venture which thinks it must 
resort to all kinds of schemes to increase 
its circulation in order to make financial 
headway. But the press does face a moral 
obligation in the midst of the clash of in- 
dustrial disputes, international problems of 
peace, a threatening materialism in our 
social life, and the general let-down in our 
moral standards. 
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I am not bringing wholesale charges of 
failure in duty by editors and publishers 
of our newspapers. It is rather a cry for 
help in the arousement of the moral sense 
among the thoughtless and indifferent 
readers of our journals. Once we looked 
upon our editorial writers as watchmen 
upon the city’s towers, dauntlessly declar- 
ing the right, and stimulating our youth 
to clean living and high thinking in per- 
sonal and public life. These things we must 
have again, and have soon. 

The press today is the most influential 
factor in formation of private and public 
opinion. To ignore, then, the moral basis 
upon which individual and social life rests 
is to deny the fundamental structure of 
society. “Our civilization cannot be saved 
materially unless it be redeemed spir- 
itually.” So wrote Woodrow Wilson in the 
last days of his life. We will be both wiser 
and happier when, instead of exalting go- 
getters, magnates and impresarios, we put 
the emphasis on character and clean liv- 
ing motivated by Christian ideals. 

Enpwin Heyt DEK, 
Philadelphia. 


CHAUFFEURS NEEDED: 


Part of Sermon by Charles L. 
Grant, St. Paul, Minn. 


NEARLY ALL PEOPLE will emphatically de- 
clare that they believe honest, sober, up- 
right living brings the deepest joy. But 
it’s not a conviction with many. They go 
out and carouse, fill themselves up with 
liquor, and drive their cars until the city 
streets become avenues of injury and 
death. 

When a drunken driver is arrested he 
tells the judge he had only “a few beers.” 
That raises the question: if a few drinks 
dull the eyes of a driver and make him 
unsteady, how many potential murderers 
do we have on our city streets every night, 
judging from the number of machines 
parked in front of the saloons? Generally 
the machines are all gone before daylight. 
How is that to be explained? 

The men who use liquor say they believe 
that no man with liquor in him should 
drive a car. The line-up in front of every 
saloon is possibly a block long. How do 
the imbibers get them home if they prac- 
tice what they say they believe? I don’t 
believe every saloon frequenter by car has 
a private, non-imbibing chauffeur. Judg- 
ing from the number of machines driven 
by partially intoxicated people, I would 
say that one big opportunity for young 
men today is chauffeuring. 

If our legislators desire to have any 
semblance of honesty in dealing with this 
problem, it should be made a felony for 
anyone who has been drinking liquor to 
operate a car on the streets. Every one 
of these inebriates should be obliged by 
law to employ an abstaining, licensed 
chauffeur. A check-up should be made at 
every saloon every day and night. Think 
of the men that would put to work, think 
of the revenue it would bring to the city. 
It wouldn’t be long until habitual drinkers 
would leave their machines at home. Hun- 
dreds of people would be spared broken 
limbs and bruises and even life itself. The 
city by such an arrangement would not be 
forbidding a man or woman to commit 
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suicide by the liquor route, but it would 
prevent him from murdering a peaceable, 
sober citizen who goes about his business 
with a clear mind and a regard for the 
rights of others. 

Driving a car with undimmed vision is 
dangerous enough nowadays; that plain 
ordinary common sense should tell the 
moderate drinker with his bleary eyes to 
stay away from the wheel of a car. We 
know very well that he won’t, therefore he 
should be compelled by law to engage a 
chauffeur. The queer thing about it is that 
the half-drunk individual considers him- 
self sober and wants any law relating to 
drunken driving to apply to everybody but 
himself. 

We believe that a law of this sort would 
free the courts from much perjury. The 
drivers brought it would not be asked 
how much they drank. They would only 
be required to state whether they had one 
drink and drove thereafter. An affirmative 
answer would be sufficient to penalize him. 
A number of such penalties would very 
soon increase employment or decrease the 
number of irresponsible drivers. 

If a man wants to drink, the state will 
make it possible, but the state should not 
be a party to every slaughter that takes 
place on the highways. The state will not 
interfere if a man drinks until he staggers, 
but the state is very remiss if it permits 
that staggering man to maim another man 
for life. Moral suasion is not stopping the 
murder. It’s increasing. A radical change 
will have to be made if human life is to 
be rendered safe on the highway. One 
state must start it. Every state will then 
fall in line. It would be a bright feather 
in the hats of Minnesota legislators if they 
could have the courage to legislate drunken 
driving of every degree off our highways. 
We know very well that they will not do it 
for reasons that are obvious. They will 
howl when a man is killed in their respec- 
tive neighborhoods, all for effect, but they 
haven’t the nerve to do something radical 
that is really helpful. You have to laugh 
when you hear some people talking about 
their radicalism. They think they are going 
to the root of matters when they denounce 
the rich and haven’t a constructive thought 
in their craniums. I believe that a radical 
will cure an evil, not play with it. I have 
never said that a man shouldn’t be allowed 
to drink if he wants to drink, but I don’t 
believe that a man should be allowed to 
commit murder and then plead innocency 
because he had “a few beers.” 

The state wants new sources of income. 
Here is a suggestion that would bring in 
some worth while funds at least for two 
years. Issue a special license to chauffeurs 
of private cars and compel all drinkers to 
hire such chauffeurs. The “titter titter” of 
the sophisticated imbibers already rings in 
our ears. 

The Lord has glories upon glories to 
make known to us. But if we trample 
under foot things that are self-evident, He 
will not unveil the things which He has 
prepared only for those who love Him. 

In the degree to which a man lives up 
to the high calling of a son of God will he 
know God’s will. We learn truth more 
clearly by obeying the Lord’s: commands. 
Obedience is the divine path in which 
otherwise transient impressions from God’s 
Word are made permanent in the soul. 
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MOST RECENT FLOOD NEWS 
(Continued from page 2) 


to remove that telltale water line, six or 
ten feet high. The Lutheran Church had 
not suffered. It is being used as a feeding 
station for two hundred refugees and also 
as a clothing station by the Red Cross. 
Many of our Lutheran women are serving 
as waitresses. One-fourth of the member- 
ship had flood waters in their homes. 
Leaving Marietta I boarded a trolley to 
Parkersburg. I talked with Pastor Kinsler 
over the phone. He was teaching his cate- 
chetical class after two weeks’ interrup- 
tion, but his voice was hoarse from the 
“flu” he had suffered directing the central 
clothing station of the Red Cross in Park- 
ersburg. Neither his church building nor 
his people had suffered. Consequently some 
fifteen of the women were working long 
hours each day helping to feed and clothe 
refugees. Doing a wonderful task, said the 
pastor, eager that they be given all credit. 


In West Virginia 

On to Huntington by bus, for no trains 
were running. From 7.00 P. M. to 11.00 
P. M. I traveled through flood-ruined 
country. Towns almost wiped out, land- 
slides numerous along the road, and sud- 
denly a veritable cloudburst caused the 
Greyhound bus to stop along the dark road, 
when the driver could not see ahead. 
Thunder and lightning added to the misery 
of devastated homes. Then through water- 
covered roads and across the muddy and 
sullen Ohio we arrived in Huntington. Dr. 
Leamer was waiting for me at the hotel, 
being advised of my coming. “Refugee,” 
he has been calling me; and I felt like one 
when I arrived last night. 

This morning Dr. Leamer and I inspected 
his church, the foundations of which are 
seriously affected. There had been two or 
three inches of water over the entire base- 
ment floor. Something will have to be 
done to help this hard-pressed congrega- 
tion to save this fine church building, the 
only Lutheran congregation in the town, 
and the only church in the community of 
flood-stained homes. Only three churches 
in this city of 85,000 escaped the flood, 
which spread over more than two-thirds 
of the city. Such havoc I have never seen 
and will not attempt to describe, Dr. 
Leamer drove me to the homes of some of 
his members, aged couples facing the loss 
of all they have, young people just buying 
homes that stand now sagging, with porches 
torn off and furniture utterly ruined. We 
stopped at the gas station of one member 
whose wife had given birth to a baby 
daughter two weeks ago. Business loss 
heavy, furniture completely ruined, but to 
his pastor’s question this man courageously 
replied, “We are all right.” About $2,500 
lost to this business man, but he’s all right! 
That is the stuff these West Virginia Lu- 
therans are made of! 

A phone call to President C. A. Portz of 
Wheeling revealed the announcement: 
“Our churches in Wheeling have suffered 
less than in 1936. So we will pull through. 
Anything we can do to help you in this 
blessed work, we will do.” 

And so I must rush this for special de- 
livery to you. Back 10 Dayton tomorrow 
after visiting with Superintendent Foster 
churches in Portsmouth and Ironton. 


Bye 
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AMIDST RAGING WATERS 


Louisville’s Flood as Experienced by the Rev. Ivan C. Heft, 
Bethany Church 


February 2, 1937. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

Tuts EDITION of “Kentucky Kernels” was 
started a few days ago, and worked on by 
candlelight and coal oil lamplight. But 
sickness has interrupted, first caused by 
typhoid inocculation and later by influenza. 
In a day or so I shall send a continuation 
of the enclosed. Ivan HEFT. 


Our first experience with the flood that 
has ravaged the Ohio Valley came Tues- 
day, January 19, when we went to Spring- 
field, Ohio. Our dear friend, Dr. E. E. 
Flack, professor of Hebrew in Hamma 
Divinity School, with Mrs. Flack and 
daughter Ruth, were soon to leave for a 
prolonged visit to the universities of 
Europe, and we wished to bid them bon 
voyage. Dr. Flack met us at the station, 
and as we got into his car we saw an as- 
sembly of kettles, bottles and jars. “Our 
water supply is polluted,” said our host, 
“and we must go to a friend in the country 
for water.” 

After a more than delightful and far too 
brief stay in the Flack home, we set out 
for Louisville early on January 21. In Cin- 
cinnati, having quite a wait between trains, 
we walked down to the river. The water’s 
edge was then at Sixth Street. We ex- 
pressed our surprise to an officer on flood 
duty, who gloomily shook his head. “We 
are expecting six feet yet,’ he said. The 
six feet came, and then far more. Little 
did we dream that the restaurant adjoining 
the station plaza, in which we ate an early 
lunch, would be covered by the Ohio 
River, and that the plaza itself would be 
traversed by boats. Folk in Cincinnati 
seemed quite concerned, yet far from 
panicky. Most carefree of all were the 
darkies we encountered. One of them was 
shouting with cupped hands across a hun- 
dred-yard stretch of water. A _ fellow 
darkey, easily leaning on his elbows in a 
second story window, had inquired, “Whah 
yo’ gwine?” And the answer was, “Dey 
say yo’ kin go home when yo’ can’t go no- 
whahs else, but Ah cain’t go home.” And 
the two laughed happily. 

We went to Louisville from Cincinnati 
by the L. & N.’s Pan-American. The train 
following this was the last to come through. 
Everywhere we were impressed by the 
widespread, swirling waters. Little 
“branches” (a “branch” in Kentucky is a 
“run” in Pennsylvania) had become swollen’ 
torrents. And we were for the most part 
of the journey some distance from the 
river. What could that river be like? 

As we neared Louisville we found out. 
Only the highest of flood waters inundate 
Broadway at the L. & N. crossing. But here 
the creek was high and angry. Waters were 
lapping under and around the railroad 
cross-ties. All traffic had been stopped. 
“And the river is still rising,” we reflected, 
as we peered out into the driving rain, a 
rain that had been driving without sur- 
cease—so it seemed—for more than two 
weeks. 

That night we were a guest in the hos- 
pitable home of Dr. W. D. Chamberlain, 
professor of Greek in -the Presbyterian 


Seminary of Louisville. Waters had already 
blocked many of the routes to the “High- 
lands,” and several of the guests, caught 
in traffic lines of unwonted length and 
congestion, were quite late. As we returned 
to our home in the southern part of Louis- 
ville we noted with alarm that quite a 
head of water had begun to run across 
the route that brought us back from the 
Highlands, one of the two remaining routes 
between the rest of the city and its eastern 
and southeastern portions. 

On Friday, the twenty-second of Jan- 
uary, we began to listen to the radio. 
Stated programs were being interrupted 
with increasing frequency to give flood 
bulletins. Gradually the bulletins began 
to announce not only inches of rainfall 
and tenths of feet of river rise, but also 
homes that were being flooded and needed 
help. And as the hours wore on, the radio 
came to have a dread lure; one could 
scarcely bear to listen to its outpourings, 
and yet dared not tear himself away. For 
interspersed in the bulletins of the flood 
and the calls for help, were bits of infor- 
mation that all citizens of Louisville ought 
to have. “Please boil all water used for 
drinking or for washing dishes. If you can- 
not boil it, put a drop of iodine into a quart 
of water, shake well, and let stand.” “Please 
conserve on gas and electricity. We may 
need all our resources.” 


Heating Plant Drowned in 
Basement 


Soon offers of relief were being heard 
over the radio. One felt a thrill of pride 
as church after church, our own Lutheran 
churches bravely among them, offered 
themselves as centers to receive clothing 
for refugees as well as to feed and house 
the destitute. There was also a feeling of 
hopeless sadness for one who with more 
than willing heart would have opened his 
church for those in distress, but could not. 
Church councilmen said to us, “We can 
have no fire for those we shelter, for the 
water will come up in the basement.” 
“Surely not,” we said, “in a church nearly 
five miles from the river, on rising ground.” 
But it came. And it stood at more than 
eight feet in the basement of Bethany 
Church before it ceased. 

On Saturday we had a funeral for Pas- 
tor Frank O. Taafel of Fenner Memorial 
Church, who had been called home to 
Newark, Ohio, by the death of a brother, 
and could not get back to Louisville. Now 
there was only one access to the Highlands, 
and traffic lines were waiting in inter- 
minable lengths. Our funeral car was given 
right of way, otherwise we could never 
have gotten to the bereaved home that 
day. As we returned home we could see 
“the creek,” Beargrass Creek, at several 
places. Old-timers in Louisville had been 
wont to tell of the flood of 1884. All records 
of that flood were by now broken, and the 
waters were still rapidly rising. 

Back then to our radio. By now there 
‘was a pleading note in the weary announc- 
ing voices. “Elderly lady at — clinging to 
chimney. Water up to her chin. Please 
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rush.” “Baby with pneumonia at —. Can’t 
live without speedy help.” “Young mother 
in immediate expectancy at —. Please. 
PLEASE.” “Man seventy-eight years old 
at — refuses to leave. Police go and take 
him.” And at times a stern note sounded. 
“The grocer at — is chiseling. Don’t 
patronize him.” “Man at — and — is 
charging his boat passengers. Police con- 
fiscate boat, — and man.” “It looks as if 
every light in the — Apartment Building 
is burning. If they are not down to one 
light per apartment in two minutes, police 
will disconnect entire building.” “Man at 
— selling boots at $16 a pair. Police arrest 
man and take supply.” Is it believable 
that dire extremity of thousands can be 
made the selfish opportunity of a few, or 
that untold suffering be treated so callously 
by those comfortably situated? 


In Lonely Prayer 


Sunday, January 24, came with added 
deariness and a rain changed into sleet. 
The fall was over most of Kentucky, and 
the southern portions of Indiana and Ohio. 
Inches of it would bring feet of rise in the 
river. We went at the appointed time for 
the service into our cold church. The 
Mayor had by proclamation requested all 
worshipers to remain home for fear of 
epidemic. But we went into the church for 
two reasons. Perhaps there were some who 
did not hear the Mayor’s order and sub- 
sequent police orders over the radio, and 
we did not wish them to be left without 
greeting. Above all, we did not wish it 
said that a Lord’s Day passed without 
Bethany’s minister at the altar. No one 
came. But at the altar the pastor, in over- 
coat and hat, and in the chilling damp 
brought on by the rising waters in the 
basement, besought the Mercy Seat in be- 
half of his flock. Never was there more 
appropriate time for The Litany which we 
prayed on bended knee at the altar. Then 
we returned to the warmth of the par- 
sonage, and there, with the congregational 
roll before us, we prayed for every bap- 
tized member and for every home over 
which we had pastoral care. And we are 
not ashamed to confess that when we 
prayed for those in stricken and dangerous 
areas, especially for those in our Bullitt 
County charge whose homes were by now 
flooded above their chimneytops, the tears 
ran down our cheeks. 

From our knees we went to the church 
basement. The water was rising. The fur- 
nace was slowly being engulfed. Had we 
taken refugees, theirs would by now be a 
sorry reception. Back then to the radio. A 
service that had been scheduled by the 
Louisville Ministerial Association had been 
canceled because the rescue bulletins were 
far too urgent to be interrupted. 

By now the city’s water supply was be- 
ing rationed two hours a day. The en- 
gineers had taken the level of the ’84 flood, 
added a few feet for margin of safety, and 
rested in the assurance that no flood could 
be greater than that of ’84! Ominous then 
was the announcement, “The bulkhead at 
the pumping station has gone out. The 
only water the city has is in the Crescent 
Hill and Cardinal Hill reservoirs. If it is 
rationed two hours a day, it may last a 
week. Please catch all the rainwater and 
melt all the snow that you can.” We tore 
out a bit of downspouting and caught the 
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water from the church roof, and stored it 
indoors. 
Mayor’s Warning 

Before the radio went out of commission 
Sunday night, Mayor Neville Miller spoke. 
More than once had his untheatrical 
bravery calmed the city. “Please prepare 
for a shock. Our battle to maintain elec- 
tric current has been a losing one,—and 
we have lost. Current will go off any 
minute, and with it the radio and all power 
for our hospitals. Let’s be calm, and when 
we burn candles or coal oil in our homes, 
let’s be careful.” 

Monday came clear and shining. Surely 
the bitterness of death was past! And we 
set out on a round of pastoral visitation. 
First of all we went to “Highland Park,” 
where were housed several trainloads of 
Bullitt County refugees, brought in from 
the county seat of Shepherdsville. This 
portion of our charge is some twenty-five 
miles south of Louisville. We went to the 
church where the L. & N. trains had dis- 
charged their precious freight and made 
inquiries. As we gave name after name 
the young lady registrar said, “Safely here, 
and sent to a private home.” So rushed 
were they that keeping of records was 
utterly impossible. But suddenly the reg- 
istrar’s face grew grave. “The Saars and 
Maramans, and the McAhrons?” we in- 
quired. “They and some neighbors, thirty- 
five in all, are marooned in the second 
floor of the McAhron home. The water is 
rising. All attempts to rescue them have 
failed. Only a power boat can reach them 
now.” At our next visit to the church all 
were reported rescued. 


Unforgettable Kindnesses 


A thrill came when we inquired about 
Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Combs. By acclaim 
“Mr. Harry” had been chosen to direct 
relief operations at Shepherdsville and his 
wife, a registered nurse, had volunteered 
her services and had been put in charge 
of nursing relief. When we asked the young 
lady, “Mr. Harry and Miss Mary?” a look 
of joy and pride came into her tired eyes. 
“They have refused to leave,” she said. 

On the street an unshaven man stopped 
us, a faithful member of Grace Lutheran 
Church. “Your wife and mother?” we 
asked. “They were quite broken but are 
calmer now.” We inquired where they 
were quartered, and soon went there, 
listened to their burden of grief, and 
prayed with them and their kind hosts. 

Again on the street, a young woman 
clutched our sleeve. “Oh,” she cried in 
tears, “you don’t know what it means to 
see a face you know.” For a moment we 
could not recognize the careworn wearer 
of “refugee clothing,” but soon saw an- 
other member of Grace Church. Before we 
could speak she stopped crying and smiled, 
“But I oughtn’t to cry. I don’t see how 
anyone could show more kindness than 
we've been shown.” Then tears again. “I 
never dreamed that anyone could be so 
kind.” 

Then to our parishioners’ homes, one by 
one. Refugees had been taken in indis- 
criminately. In the first home we inquired 
for the son. “He’s sleeping. He drove a 
truck for more than twenty hours and he’s 
plumb worn out. Besides,” the mother 
added apologetically, “we’re sleeping in 
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turns here.” Sleeping in three shifts in a 
home with bed space for eleven! 


Wife and Husband Parted 


At the next parishioner’s a total stranger 
let us in. “Good evening, Father,’ she 
greeted! But her hostess, coming from the 
kitchen, smiled and said, “No, we’re Lu- 
theran, and this is our pastor.” The guest 
bowed and said, “We're grateful that 
you've come.” There was a sob behind us 
and we turned. A woman lay on a couch, 
wrapped in blankets. Our parishioner 
briefly explained, “She’s from Jefferson- 
ville (across the river from Louisville) and 
she’s separated from her husband and five 
children.” And then the hostess, herself 
a mother of six children, choked a sob: 
“And the youngest is a nursing baby.” So 
we sat with the sufferer and heard her 
grief. Hurriedly she and her family were 
snatched from their home and trucked to 
the schoolhouse nearby. After the levee 
broke, hurried boats were sent to the 
schoolhouse and in the confusion and utter 
darkness she became separated from her 
family. .. . The door opened and the head 
of the home came in with groceries. “Stay 
for supper,” he invited; “potatoes and 
beans and bread and coffee,—that’s all I 
could get!” But we had to hurry on. So 
all knelt in prayer, and when we arose 
not a face was dry. 


In Case of a Ruckus 


In all moments of tension there must be 
some lessening of that tension, and where 
there is a large proportion of darkness one 
can “jinally” count on these brethren to 
fulfill this office. In a brick works at High- 
land Park were housed some 500 sons and 
daughters of Ham. Some of the gentlemen 
looked like proper candidates for par- 
ticipation in a Donnybrook Fair,—if one 
can picture a darkey carrying a black 
thorn shillalah instead of toting a razor 
adaptable to social purposes! And we 
wondered at the profound decorum that 
reigned in the brick works. A huge darkey 
was (self-appointed!) “captain” there. 
“How do you do it?” we asked. “It’s easy,” 
he grinned, displaying perfect white teeth; 
“whin Ah sees a ruckus commencin’, Ah 
calls de bigges’ niggah outen de crowd an’ 
Ah ties a wite rag ’roun’ his ahm an’ 
Ah han’s him a stick, an’ Ah says, ‘Niggah, 
dis (touching the armband) is yo’ badge 
an’ dis is yo’ stick. Efm any niggah stahts 
a ruckus, yo’ bus’ his haid wide open.’” 
We saw lots of grinning amiability, but no 
busted haids, albeit a goodly number of 
“badges”! 

Tuesday morning, January 26, we awoke 
to the sound of excited voices. We hurried 
to the window, and there in the breaking 
dawn saw boats plying in a flooded Evelyn 
Avenue! We hurried downstairs to our 
automobile which we had taken from the 
basement garage and placed in the back 
yard. Wading through knee-deep water 
we reached it, and by driving it carefully 
along the sidewalk managed to reach the 
higher ground of the front yard of the 
church. Already the church was on an 
island. Automobiles could, however, reach 
it from the Parkway. 

At four in the afternoon our cousin came. 
“Come out to our house,” he invited. We 
knew that beside his family of four there 
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were nine others, 4nd we hesitated to add 
our five. “We have a coal stove and food 
and candles,” we protested; “and the water 
can’t come much higher.” With touching 
earnestness our cousin said, “That’s what 
they’ve all said. Listen out there. And we 
listened. There was the sound of hammer 
blows, Hip-booted men in thirty inches 
of water were feverishly building an 
emergency bridge. Two-by-fours were 
being nailed crosswise and again and again 
crosswise, and thick planks laid on them. 
The men mere working against time to 
keep open for automobile use the only 
means of exit other than by boat from the 
great center of the city. Over ninety per cent 
of the city area was flooded. A hundred 
thousand were refugees. One hundred fifty 
thousand needed yet to be cared for. If 
movement was by boat only, the rescuing 
would be too slow. So the hammers rang. 
And here and there were appearing lights 
in the gathering darkness, and onlookers 
were holding candles for the builders. We 
came to a sudden decision. Upstairs we 
rushed to get all the bed clothing we had, 
and to the kitchen to pack up all the food. 
Hurriedly these were thrust into our ma- 
chine, and into the machine that brought 
our cousin. Then the passengers crowded 
in. Would the water separating the church 
from the Parkway drown our engines? 
There were moments of suspense. But we 
pulled through, and five minutes later tears 
of joy greeted us in our cousin’s home. 


THE FLOOD AT HUNTING- 
TON, W. VA. 


Reported by A. B. Leamer, D.D. 


One caN hardly imagine the extent and 
destruction of such a flood as the Ohio Val- 
ley has just experienced. It was almost 
equal to the old Indian legend, reaching 
from hill to hill. Looking down from the 
hilltop was a most gruesome experience, 
for here was a whole city submerged, and 
only the roofs of buildings rising above the 
water. It was the picture of desolation and 
the promise of misery and the assurance 
of tremendous losses in property. It was 
not a flood of the lowlands but of the high- 
lands as well. The accumulations of years 
were swept away in the night, and many 
an aged couple found themselves without 
many things that were dear to them be- 
cause of memories attached thereto. 

The peril of the waters was extreme, the 
current was swift, and to stem the tide was 
difficult for those who had small boats. 
The call for help brought the State Police, 
the Coast Guard, the Red Cross and other 
agencies that came to the rescue, and thus 
saved life. Day and night they worked, 
and no call of need was unheeded. The 
vigilance with which these men and women 
worked was a marvel and made us realize 
that we are well equipped to meet any 
and all situations. 

The people who were on dry land opened 
their homes, the churches offered their 
equipment and housing ability, the schools 
were transformed into refugee quarters, 
and all public buildings were at the com- 
mand of the needy. Food came from near 
and far, and our neighboring city of 
Charleston received some 1,500 of our peo- 
ple and gave them good care. Such times 
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“ELECTIVES” FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


The student’s edition is a complete textbook, 
giving helpful explanations for the stu- 
dent. Price, 20 cents a copy. 

The leader’s edition is the textbook plus 
most practical suggestions and helps for 
the conduct of the sessions. Price, 30 
cents a copy. 


Ready March 1 


STUDIES IN FIRST 
CORINTHIANS 


By PAUL J. HOH 


A study of this text will reveal some of 
the many church problems that existed in 
St. Paul’s time, and it will also reveal solu- 
tions for many church problems which per- 
plex churches today. This study will prepare 
you to help in the improvement and ad- 
vancement of church life locally and in the 
world at large. The Bible passages should be 
studied carefully. Suggestions of projects are 
most practical. 


The twelve lessons treat: The Church of 
God at Corinth, The Cure for Church Fac- 
tions, The Solution of Social Problems, The 
Problem of Marriage, The Limits of Lib- 
erty, The Demands of Decency, The Ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Supper, The Use and 
Abuse of Spiritual Gifts, The Way of Love, 
The Mystery of Resurrection, The Fellow- 
ship of Saints, The Gospel According to St. 
Paul. 
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WORSHIP 


By THEODORE K, FINCK 


A study of this book will certainly repay 
the young people—yes, and the adults—of 
our church schools. Each of the twelve 
chapters deals with one aspect of ‘Christian 
Worship,” in ‘very readable style. There is 
a brief, interesting discussion of the central 
theme, punctuated often with references to 
Bible passages (which should be looked up 
and read). There are thought-provoking 
questions and problems for careful consid- 
eration. At the end of each chapter there 
appears “Topics for Group Discussion,” a 
section not to be passed over lightly. All of 
this. preparation leads to practical group or 
personal activity. 


The subjects treated are: The Need of 
Worship, Going to Church, Form or Free- 
dom in Worship, The Outside and Inside of 
the Church, The Code Language of Chris- 
tianity, Impressions of “The Service,” 
Through the Year with Christ, Christianity’s 
Language of Beauty, The Congregation Sing- 
ing, The Family Altar, Leading a Devotional 
Meeting, Praying in Public. The titles are 
appealing; the material under them is much 
more so. 
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as these bring out the best that is in us, 
and everyone seemed to turn away from 
selfishness and criticisms and gave their 
whole thought and attention to kindness, 
helpfulness and real concern for all. There 
were no unkind words, no selfish deeds, 
and no ugly attitudes at any place or any 
time during the two weeks of our distress. 
Huntington became at once one great fam- 
ily in which each was interested in the 
other, anxious that all should have the best 
of attention and the best of everything. 
What a wonderful situation that is, and 
how we do hope that it will not disappear 
with the return of normal conditions! 

Not only is our city of Huntington hard 
hit, but the whole valley is one of deso- 
lation and death. Many places number the 
loss of life by the hundreds, and disease 
threatens because of the slime and grime 
that lie all about. The real danger lies 
ahead, and our fight now is to clean up 
the debris, keep the water pure, and avoid 
infection. To these ends, we are organiz- 
ing, and we are confident that the after- 
math will not be serious, thanks to mod- 
ern efficiency in care, medicine, and san- 
itation. 

We are hopeful that a great lesson will 
have been taught the people: that we 
shall not hasten back to the fleshpots but 
will go along with the Lord, and in the re- 
gaining of our lost ground shall increase 
our hold upon Him Who rules the winds 
and the waves and brings quiet and stead- 
iness to the soul of man. Somehow or 
other we feel that there is something of 
chastisement in all the climatic distress 
our great country has had to pass through 
during the past few years. The typhoons, 
the earthquakes, the cyclones, the dust 
storms, the floods, in their dire strides, 
should make a people thoughtful and 
prayerful. It would seem that we might 
learn some things from the past, from 
the records of other times and peoples, 
that would help us readjust ourselves with 
God and drive us to give concern to the 
first matters and not put the things of less 
importance to the front all the time. We 
must cry with the old prophet, Turn ye, 
turn ye; why will ye die?” 


THE NATIONAL LUTHERAN 
COUNCIL STEPS FORWARD 


(Continued from page 2) 


sion Centers; institutional visitation; sea- 
men’s missions; and hospices—were re- 
ferred for restudy. The special attention 
to Child Welfare problems urged by the 
committee was assigned to a separate com- 
mittee consisting of S. H. Holstad of Min- 
neapolis, G. H. Bechtold of Philadelphia, 
and S. C. Michelfelder of Toledo. 

Three studies made by the Committee 
on Social Trends were received. They will 
be submitted in full to pastors for study 
purposes through the columns of The 
National Lutheran during the course of 
the year. Brief summaries of these papers 
are given here, as approved by the Council 
at its second session: 


The Church and the Problem of 
the Family 


For the guidance of clergy and laity 
alike, the “Lutheran Church in America 
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needs a comprehensive and authoritative 
handbook” dealing with all the problems 
of the family—including divorce and re- 
marriage, according to the two reports on 
this subject: A careful study of the Scrip- 
tural grounds for marriage and divorce and 
remarriage as made by the Rev. N. P. 
Lang of Chicago; and a study of the 
nature and purpose of marriage and the 
maintenance of Christian Family Life made 
by G. M. Bruce, Ph.D., of the theological 
seminary at St. Paul, Minn. The latter 
urged the necessity for church teaching 
and training on these subjects for its mem- 
bers. It urged also the preparation of pub- 
lic declarations of Christian principles for 
views and practices in relation to sex, mar- 
riage and freedom, age of consent, pros- 
titution, illegitimacy and bastardy, common 
law marriage, child and hasty marriages, 
state supervision, and the recording of 
marriages to be released to the general 
religious and secular press. 


The Church and Communism 


Advocating and expressing genuine 
Christianity, with all its individual and 
social implications, the church cannot 
ignore’ the problems presented by the 
atheistic communism of today, according 
to the report on this subject, in which the 
harmful effects of Communism upon the 
Christian religion were given special at- 
tention, as were also the way in which the 
church can combat Communism. 

Cataloguing the harmful effect the study 
prepared by Albert F. Schersten, Ph.D., of 
Augustana College, Rock Island, IIL. lists: 
its “strenuous and insinuating propaganda”; 
the anti-church program of the totalitarian 
state with its denial of property rights to 
the church, its desecration of church build- 
ings and symbols, its prohibition of re- 
ligious instruction and its disenfranchise- 
ment of the clergy and other servants of 
the church; the identification of Com- 
munism as a sort of religion; the appeal of 
its social program to those who are in- 
tensely interested in economic and social 
reconstruction. 

The necessity for adopting “effective 
ways of combating Communism” is stressed 
by the report. Among the channels and 
methods open to the church are suggested: 
Social action, “insistence upon real justice 
and upon all forms of substantial welfare”; 
definite pronouncement upon the principles 
to be applied by governments in the inter- 
est of justice and stability. Says the re- 
port: “In reference to injustice, racial hos- 
tility and brutality, military madness, and 
class tyranny and other evils Christians 
should not be so sluggish and indifferent 
as to give the impression that Communism 
is either the chief champion or a chief 
champion of economic and social justice 
and welfare and of international under- 
standing and peace.” 

The report does not favor the church’s 
initiation of programs or movements for 
social betterment but rather urges the in- 
struction and inspiration of the individual 
Christian to lend his aid to all rightful 
action in that direction. The church is 
urged to make clear to its members and 
the general public “that economic and 
social reconstruction are possible in a non- 
communistie society”; and to point out 
clearly and dispassionately the evident 
faults of Communism. 
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Gambling 


Insisting that “Both the state and the 
church have duties to remove the menace 
of the gambling craze,” the Committee on 
Social Trends, in its report prepared by 
Dr. Martin Anderson of Chicago, made a 
vigorous attack upon “the present national 
betting spree.” Upon churches which raise 
money by raffles and other gambling devices 
the scorn of the report was voiced with 
special emphasis: Legislators, politicians, 
law-enforcement officials, business houses 
which maintain the petty gambling devices, 
newspapers which publicize and popularize 
lottery winners and print betting tips and 
“good people who condone this vice” are 
named also as those responsible for the 
present situation. 

The study made investigated the races, 
lotteries, raffles, numbers, football parley; 
the many mechanical devices, and stock 
market speculation as varied forms of 
gambling now active. Factual evidences 
of the extent of gambling in these various 
fields are part of the report. Presenting 
the ethical aspects and moral consequences 
of gambling, the report says its effects upon 
the will are identical with those of a habit 
forming drug. Among the results listed are 
larceny, embezzlement, crimes of violence, 
corruption of public officials. 

The churches are called upon to refrain 
from using any method of raising money 
which has about it the least suggestion of 
gambling. Church people who purchase 
lottery tickets and patronize other forms 
of gambling are urged to consider the social 
consequences of their acts. Acknowledging 
that moral education “is a slow process,” 
it regards it as the only permanently ef- 
fective method; and concludes, “Our 15,000 
Lutheran pulpits throughout the United 
States and Canada have a great respon- 
sibility as molders of public opinion.” 


BELOVED LAYMEN 


THE LUTHERAN reports to its readers the 
deaths of Mr. Arthur H. Kohn of Columbia, 
S. C., February 6 and of Mr. Burton Simons 
of Philadelphia, Pa., February 11. They 
were such men as the early church chose 
for their deacons, of good repute and 
always willing to serve their Lord in His 
church. Both took deep interest in the 
congregations in which they were enrolled, 
but both had the wider vision of the church 
universal. Tributes to their memory will 
appear in a later issue of Tue LUTHERAN. 


VIRGINIA SYNOD’S CONVEN- 
TION ENCOURAGING 


(Continued from page 8) 


enrollment in her history, while Marion is 
slightly less than last year. Both pres- 
idents agreed on the need of more stu- 
dents who are members of the Lutheran 
* Church. 

The Williams-Henson Home for Boys at 
Knoxville, Tenn., was operated without 
indebtedness for the past year. The work 
of the Home and the farm is in good 
condition. 

The Rev. H. Edgar Knies, pastor of the 
Virginia Heights Church, Roanoke, deliv- 
ered an address on “Christian Education”; 
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the Rey. A. K. Yount, pastor of the Church 
of the Ascension, Danville, spoke on “Stew- 
ardship”; the Rev. L. A. Wertz, pastor of 
Reformation Church, Greenville, Tenn., 
presented the subject of “Evangelism”; 
and the Rev. Henry A. McCullough, Jr., 
pastor of the Church of the Ascension, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., delivered the address 
on “Missions.” Isaac Cannaday, D.D., mis- 
sionary to Guntur, India, spoke at the 
Thursday evening service. 


Reports 

The report of the treasurer, Dr. A. B. 
Greiner, Rural Retreat, Va., showed that 
$29,992 had been paid on the apportion- 
ment, while $29,434 had been given to un- 
apportioned beneficence. There was an in- 
crease in the apportionment paid of $1,258 
over the preceding year, and in the unap- 
portioned amounts an increase of $6,942. 

The report of the statistician revealed 
that the Honor Roll of congregations, those 
which have paid the apportionment in full 
for the past three years, included the fol- 
lowing: Knoxville Conference, Chatta- 
nooga-Ascension; Greenville-Reformation; 
Kingsport-Holy Trinity. Marion Confer- 
ence: Burkes Garden-Burkes Garden and 
Tazewell; Marion, Ebenezer—Ebenezer, 
Marion; Washington County-St. James. 
Roanoke Conference: Danville-Ascension. 
Staunton Conference: Mt. Tabor-Mt. Tabor; 
Portsmouth-First Lutheran; Richmond- 
First English; Rockingham-Trinity; Staun- 
ton-Christ. Winchester Conference: 
Shepherdstown-St. Peter’s and St. James; 
Toms Brook-St. Peter’s. 

The secretary of the Committee on the 
State of the Church, the Rev. Carl A. 
Honeycutt, Marion, gave a most interest- 
ing report on the condition of the work of 
the synod as reflected in reports received. 
The facts reported in many instances gave 
grounds for encouragement and pointed 
out real progress. On the other hand, there 
were evidences of almost unpardonable 


‘neglect in conducting the church’s work. 


The Stewardship Committee reported in- 
creased pledges for 1937 and a wider use 
of the Every Member: Visitation plans. In 
1936 the percentage of the apportionment 
paid was fifty-six per cent. The Campaign 
Committee for new subscriptions to THE 
LUTHERAN reported 601 new subscribers, 
and pointed out that more than 1,100 Lu- 
theran homes receive the official church 
paper of the United Lutheran Church. 

The Committee on Training Schools and 
Summer Assemblies reported a successful 
year at “Massanetta” with all bills paid and 
a balance in the hands of the committee 
of $165. The date for the 1937 school at 
Massanetta was set for the week of August 
2-8. 

Memorial Service 

A memorial service for the late Dr. John 
A. Morehead was conducted by Dr. J. 
Luther Sieber, pastor of St. Mark’s, on the 
third day of the convention. Dr. Morehead, 
former president of Roanoke College and 
president of the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion, was praised as a great Christian, 
great preacher, great educator, and a great 
leader of world Lutheranism. Dr. Sieber 
lauded the life of Dr. Morehead as one 
that was motivated by great love of Christ 
and his fellowmen. He referred to his 
work in Europe as a “supreme work of 
Christian statesmanship.” 
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McCARTHY & SIMON, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
7-9 West 36th St., New York 

Just off Fifth Avenue 
Finest Custom Tailored 


PULPIT AND CHOIR GOWNS 


Write for Samples and Prices 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Vestments—Damasks—Linens 
Devotional Cards and Pictures 


Altar Breads 


GEORGIA L. BENDER 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Wilson College is a fully standardized Col- 
lege for Women under the care of the Pres- 
byterlan Church. It offers a complete cur- 
riculum in the Liberal Arts and Sciences 
under instruction of the highest quality. 

Life at Wilson is full of work and play 
and laughter. The College insists that the 
intelligent person is also a religious person 
and that a religious person owes a debt to 
intelligence. 

The College points with pride to the fine 
morale of the student body and to the 
achievements made by its graduates in every 
walk of life. 

For Information Address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 


or 
MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 


What of the Jew? 


Must the Jew know nothing but hate? An 


1 unchristian attitude to the Jew is a denial 


ove, the love of Christ, con- 
o minister to the Jew in His 


of Christ. 

strains us 

Name. 
SALEM HEBREW LUTHERAN MISSION 
1503 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


Special prayer was offered by the Rev. 
C. E. Seastrunk in behalf of Dr. C. L. 
Miller, who was called home by the sud- 
den death of his beloved wife. 


Devotions 

Each morning session of the convention 
was opened with the Matins led by a 
chorus of ministers directed by the Rev. 
Frank L. Roof of Bluff City, Tenn. Those 
conducting devotions included Pastors 
L. A. Wertz, J. P. Derrick, D. W. Zipperer 
and R. L. Booze. 

After a heated discussion, the convention 
voted strongly in favor of a resolution re- 
quiring that our Army and Navy should 
retain the offices of regular and official 
chaplains and that the offices should be 
filled as now provided. The resolution 
grew out of reports that the Federal Coun- 
cil-of Churches criticized the plan now in 
operation in the Army and the Navy and 
thereby endangered the position of official 
chaplains. A motion to return the resolu- 
tion to the committee was defeated. 

Roanoke was selected as the place of the 
convention to be held January 25, 1938. 
The president appointed the following 
speakers: Dr. Charles J. Smith, Pastors 
John Gable, A. K. Hewitt, D. B. Castor, 
H. E. Poff. 

Officers of the synod are: Dr. J. J. 
Scherer, Jr., president; the Rev. Hugh J. 
Rhyne, Salem, secretary; Dr. A. B. Greiner, 
Rural Retreat, treasurer; Mr. H. E. Pugh, 
Richmond, statistician; and Dr. R. Homer 
Anderson, Lynchburg, superintendent. 
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SINGLE DOUBLE 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores, Empire State Building. Two auto 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conser-* 
vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 


No charge for cribs or cots for little tots. 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 EAST 28TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


ERANS 


Mellow Fruits 
of Experience 


By L. M. Zimmerman, D.D. 
A GIFT BOOK FOR ALL 


Press Notices 


The Baltimore Sun: 

“A book of page-length, for quick and 
easy reading, designed to give comfort to 
persons of all creeds, in their business, home 
and religious life.” 


The Washington Star: 


“Simple straightforward and sincere talks. 
They have a readable quality to make them 
popular.” 


The Lutheran Standard: 


“Experiences aptly told. They are edifying 
and furnish good illustrative material for 
speakers.” 


The Watchman Examiner: 


“There ought not to be a home without 
this book. We unhesitatingly commend these 
messages.” 


The Presbyterian: 


“Helpful suggestions as to personal re- 
ligious life from the experience of an ob- 
serving pastor.” 


The Methodist Protestant 
Recorder: 


“Every page will be a good story to tell, 
an illustration for a sermon, a thought that 
will make the heart stronger and more 
joyous.” 

64 PAGES BOUND IN BLUE CLOTH. 

Please send ONE DOLLAR to the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and you will receive post- 
paid, THREE COPIES of the book, one for 
yourself and two for gifts to friends. 

First edition of 3,200 was exhausted the first 
month after its publication. 
Second edition of 2,500 was exhausted the 
first month after its publication. 
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OPEN-EYED TO DUTIES 
(Continued from page 9) 


Mr. Arthur P. Black represented the 
Lutheran Brotherhood and the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement. In connection with 
the latter report, Mrs. J. H. Summer of 
Newberry presented interesting charts 
showing the divisions of the world’s dollar 
and the church dollar, making comparisons 
which showed percentages of investments 
for a variety of things. 

When the report of the co-operative 
committee on Foreign Missions was pre- 
sented, Dr. Isaac Cannaday spoke for the 
Board, and gave interesting facts about the 
work and progress in the mission field in 
India. 

The report of the Board of Directors for 
the Lowman Home for the Aged and Help- 
less was presented by the Rev. W. C. 
Boliek, who told of the success in the work 
of this institution during the past year, 
and appealed for continued loyal support. 

Charles J. Shealy, D.D., presented the 
report of the Board of Trustees of the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary. Mr. F. Wil- 
liam Capplemann, treasurer, told of the 
financial condition and needs of the sem- 
inary. Dr. C. A. Freed, president, also 
spoke of the important work of this in- 
stitution, and its place in the life of the 
church. 


Mrs. Kreps Eulogized 


The Committee on Memoirs paid a beau- 
tiful tribute to the late Mrs. M. O. J. Kreps. 

Dr. George J. Gongaware gave the re- 
port of the Examining Committee, and 
recommended that the four young men 
appearing before the committee be or- 
dained upon completion of their work at 
the seminary and receiving a regular call 
of the church. They were: Raymond Ells- 
worth, Charleston; Henry D. Kleckley, 
Lexington; John Noah Slice, Chapin; and 
Henry B. Watson, Ward. 

Prof. S. M. Derrick of the University of 
South Carolina, gave an interesting report 
for the Committee on Economic Condi- 
tions. The report cited conditions existing 
among many people of the state, those who 
need help and do not know how to obtain 
it, tenant farmers with their needs, fam- 
ilies in urban centers, all for whom the 
church has a definite responsibility to 
guide and assist in every way possible. 
The coming of new industries to the state, 
which brings together more families in 
these centers, and their need of shepherd- 
ing. Also the responsibility of the church 
for the aged ministers who do not come 
under the Social Security Act. 

The report of the Committee on Special 
Reference as presented by Dr. J. D. Kinard, 
recommended co-operation with other re- 
ligious bodies and denominations for the 
proper education of the young against the 
evils of the liquor traffic. The recommen- 
dation was approved. 

In reviewing the reports on the work 
of the last year, in listening to the discus- 
sions on the floor of the meeting, and in 
feeling and following the fine spirit of the 
sessions, we are convinced that this synod 
is fast becoming more mission-minded, and 
the congregations more synod- and church- 
minded. It is a healthful spirit which 
promises progress for Christ and His King- 
dom. 
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CARTHAGE COLLEGE, 
CARTHAGE, ILL. 


AT THE MEETING of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Carthage College on January 27 
Edwin R. Erickson, A.M., associate pro- 
fessor in chemistry in Carthage College, 
at present on leave of absence for ad- 
vanced study at the University of Buffalo, 
was elected professor in the department 
of chemistry, beginning with the academic 
year 1937-38. : 

The Rev. W. S. Dysinger, Ph.D., student 
pastor at the University of Iowa, who had 
been nominated by the Synod of Ohio as 
synodical representative on the Board of 
Trustees, was elected to succeed the Rev. 
George B. Arbaugh, Ph.D., who resigned 
to accept a faculty appointment at Car- 
thage College. 

The January issue of Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry carries an article by 
Dr. Edward L. Hill, professor of chemistry 
in Carthage College, on “The Status of the 
Four-year Chemist,” the “four-year chem- 
ist” referring to a student who has a Bach- 
elor’s degree with a major in chemistry. 

The article, a resume of a survey which 
Dr. Hill made as to openings for chemistry 
majors in industry and teaching, reveals 
the fact that advanced schooling, if possible 
leading to a Ph.D., is necessary. It also 
shows that there seems to be an increase 
in the number of graduate assistantships 
available toward financing the problem of 
additional training. There is also an in- 
creasing number of openings in industry, 
not especially for chemists, but where a 
training in chemistry will prove most de- 
sirable. 

Mr. Arnold Ware, a member of the senior 
class of Carthage College and of Alpha 
Eta chapter, Theta Chi Delta honorary 
chemical fraternity, won first place in the 
first Theta Chi Delta national essay contest. 
The prize consists of a membership in the 
American Chemical Society and a subscrip- 
tion to a professional chemistry magazine. 
Mr. Ware chose as his subject, “Intestinal 
Putrefaction,” and his presentation was 
limited to 2,500 words. 

Mr. Carey Chadbourne of Birmingham- 
Southern University, Birmingham, Ala., 
won second place, and Edwin Shepard of 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, won 
third place. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVER- 
SITY, SELINSGROVE, PA. 


AT THE mid-year meeting of the Board 
of Directors of Susquehanna University 
held February 3 at Selinsgrove, commit- 
tees from the Board were authorized to 
formulate a retirement system for the in- 
stitution, and to study plans for increasing 
the endowment of the university to 
$1,000,000. It was pointed out by President 
G. Morris Smith that an adequate endow- 
ment fund is necessary to keep pace with 
general educational progress, and to pro-— 
vide stability and quality in the educa- 
tional program. “There is a feeling,” said 
President Smith, “that money for inde- 
pendent church-related colleges will be 
more readily consecrated in the near 
future. It is not too early to make plans 
to strengthen and enlarge our endowment 
fund. A larger permanent fund is our most 
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urgent need. At present it amounts to 
$394,000. It should not be less than 
$1,000,000. Running a college today is big 
business, and a strong structure demands 
a deep anchorage.” 

President Smith stated that the current 
year at Susquehanna University showed a 
nineteen per cent increase in the student 
enrollment. “We have definitely stopped 
the effects of the depression in lowered 
enrollments. Our enrollment is on the in- 
crease.” 

The directors were gratified by the 
progress shown during the present aca- 
demic year at Susquehanna University as 
manifested by a larger enrollment and an 
increase in the assets of the institution. 

The opening convocation for the second 
semester at Susquehanna University was 
addressed by Headmaster Lewis F. Hacke- 
mann of Allentown Academy, Allentown, 
Pa. ; 

Classroom instruction for the second 
semester was also started on the Selins- 
grove campus February 2 following Reg- 
istration Day on the first. 

The Registrar’s office has indicated that 
there has been little change in the enroll- 
ment figures for the second semester, for 
new students have replaced those who 
discontinued their work. 

The Motet Choir has returned from a 
triumphant eastern tour of two weeks and 
appeared in their home concert in Seibert 
Hall Auditorium on the campus February 
3. The current concert tour, which is the 
fourth since the choir’s organization, in- 
cluded large audiences for every concert. 
Music critics have rated the Susquehanna 
Motet Choir as one of the leading a cappella 
collegiate organizations in the country. 

Susquehanna’s nationally-known choir 
was organized five years ago by Prof. Fred- 
erick C. Stevens of the Conservatory of 
Music faculty and has rapidly gained pres- 
tige as a college music organization. Pro- 
fessor Stevens continues to direct the 
choir of forty-five mixed young voices with 
their clear vibrant tone and their devout 
enthusiasm, giving beautiful interpreta- 
tions of the best of Old World music as 
well as more popular compositions. 

The choir’s concert program features 
music of unusual interest this year as it 
presents the music from the Spanish Prov- 
inces. The Spanish music is particularly 
anticipated because of the civil war which 
is now raging in and around historic Spain 
where the music originated. 


THIEL COLLEGE 


The Thiel College Quartet, under the 
direction of Miss Grace Cordia Murray, 
broadcast from Station WTAM, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Friday, February 12. The members 
of the quartet are Robert Wolff, Philip 
Hintz, Martin Scholl, and George Hersh- 
berger. In addition to a group of religious, 
classical, and popular selections sung by 
the quartet, Miss Murray played two or- 
gan selections. 


ANNIVERSARY SUPPER 


THE TWENTIETH anniversary of the Lu- 
theran Student Association activities at 
the University of Minnesota was cele- 
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brated Sunday, February 7, at 5.00 P. M., 
in the Great Hall of the University Y. M. 
C. A. Building. The following former pres- 
idents of the Lutheran Student Associa- 
tion brought greetings: 

The Rev. A. B. Swan, Minneapolis; the 
Rev. Arthur S. Johnson, River Falls, Wis.; 
Prof, Kenneth Wollan, Boston, Mass.; the 
Rev. Clarence T. Nelson, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Elmer Christenson, Red Wing, Minn; 
George Hartell, Stevens Point, Wis.; At- 
torney Clarence Rollof, Montevideo, Minn.; 
Mrs. Philip Anderson, Minneapolis; Elmer 
Nelson, University of Minnesota; Ozzie 
Thorson, University of Minnesota. 

A buffet supper and social hour followed 
the program. Lutheran students, alumni, 
friends, and others interested attended. 


‘ ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 


Tue NortHeast ConFERENCE of the Alle- 
ghany Synod held its annual Pre-Lenten 
Retreat in Temple Church, the Rev. Fred 
R. Greninger pastor, February 8. Dr. Theo- 
dore Buch, pastor of the German Lutheran 
Church in Johnstown, presented the medi- 
tations. 


The second annual Lenten Noon-day 
Services for Altoona and Vicinity are being 
conducted under the auspices of the Lu- 
theran Ministerial Association, the Rev. 
John L. Barnes president, in Grace Lu- 
theran Church, the Rev. Burleigh A. Peters 
pastor. This church is in the heart of the 
business district and is easily accessible to 
workers at the noon hour. The theme of 
the services is, “With Christ Through 
the Passion Season.” For the first week 
the sub-title was “Preparation—His and 
Ours,” February 10-12, the Rev. John L. 
Barnes speaking. February 15-19, “Pas- 
sion Psalms,” with the Rev. G. L. Courtney, 
the Rev. Russell Knobel of Bellwood, and 
the Rev. Harry L. Saul. February 22-26, 
“Passion Types,” the Rev. Luke H. Rhoads, 
the Rev. A. S. Lambert of Sinking Valley, 
and the Rev. Raymond C. Shindler. March 
1-5, “Passion Appeals,” the Rev. Jacob 
Flegler, the Rev. J.B. Harmon of Duncans- 
ville, and the Rev. F. R. Greninger. March 
8-12, “Passion Portraits,” the Rev. C. H. 
Hershey, the Rev. Ralph W. Birk of Newry, 
and the Rev. B. A. Peters. March 15-19, 
“Passion Questions,” M. Stanley Kemp, 
D.D., of Hollidaysburg, E. M. Morgan, D.D., 
of Tyrone, and the Rev. P. L. Foulk. The 
sub-title for Holy Week is “Last Words 
of the Passion,” with Pastors Foulk, Saul, 
Flegler, Hershey and Peters. Topics and 
scripture lessons are assigned. Organists 
from Lutheran churches will serve one 
week each, 


Lent at Trinity Church will have fea- 
ture Thursday night services with Prof. 
Levi Gilbert, Altoona High School prin- 
cipal, as speaker for Boy Scout night, Feb- 
ruary 11; Mrs. H. C. Michael of Johnstown, 
president of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, of the Alleghany Synod, speaker for 
the missionary societies, February 18; the 
Rev. J. Russell Fink of India, speaker for 
Sunday School night, February 25; John 
George Kurzenknabe, president of the 
Luther League in America, speaker for 
Young People’s night, March 4; the Rev. 
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EASTER MEMORIALS 


BREAD BOX IN STERLING SILVER, GOLD PLATED 

INSIDE. 3” HIGH. 3%” WIDE. $20. OTHER 

BREAD BOXES IN PLATE AND STERLING FROM 
$8.50. 


We also offer a wide selection of 


altar brasses, communion silver, and 


alms basons. We invite you to write 


for illustrations and prices. 


BLACK STARR & FROST 
GORHAM 


Jewelers + Silversmiths + Stationers 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 48th STREET 
NEW YORK 


FOR THE LENTEN SEASON 


Three Studies Complete Set $1.50 


Winnifred Wygal 
The Nature of Religion, 60 cents 
Jesus, 40 cents 
The Good Life—A Discipline, 65 cents 
Three outlines for study on the Christian 
religion and its place in the life of today. 
Seven Psalms 50 cents 


Adelaide Teague Case 
The psalms for today—suggestions for 
Bible study, meditation and worship. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


HOLY WEEK 


A Devotional Book for 
LENT and HOLY WEEK 


Containing Scripture lessons, sermons, and 
collects for the days of Holy Week, arranged 
chronologically, making a continuous story of 
the events of the Last Week of our Saviour. 
By PASTOR HENDERSON N. MILLER, Ph:D. 

Ambler, Pa. 

Seventy-two pages, printed on high-grade 
suede finish paper, with white imitation 
leather overhanging cover, and title “HOLY 
WEEK” with cross printed in purple, mak- 
ing a very attractive little book. ‘““Presenta- 
tion’”’ blank page for pastor’s autograph, or 
confirmation certificate, or other sentiment. 

Intended for distribution by pastors, 
church councils, Sunday School teachers, 
church organizations, and interested church 
workers. 

Price, 25 cents per copy postpaid, or $2.00 
per dozen, transportation prepaid. 
ON SALE AT 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NATIONAL BIBLES 
FOR CONFIRMATION GIFTS 


KING JAMES (AUTHORIZED) VERSION— 
SELF PRONOUNCING—BOLD TYPE 
No. 110—Beauti- 
fully illustrated 
with 32 pages 
of the famous 
Hardy paintings 
reproduced in full 
color. 64 pages of 

Bible Study Aids, 
8 pages of Maps 
in full color, 
Presentation 
Page. Flexible, 
overlapping cov- 
ers of finest grade 
of Fabrikoid, em- 
bossed titles. Sup- 
No.) 10 plied in black, 
blue and maroon. Edges stained to har- 
monize with binding, headbands, book- 
mark, nicely. boxeds se.su aes $2.00 
No. 112—Padded cover of finest brown 
Fabrikoid, embossed design, red under 
gold edges, headbands and bookmark. 
Contents exactly as Bible No. 110, 
nicely boxed $2.50 
No. 163—Bible for those who prepare to 
teach. Complete Center References, full 
Bible Study Aids including Concord- 
ance and Maps. Bound in genuine 
leather. overlapping covers, red under 
gold edges, headbands and bookmark, 
nicely HOXEG Ris iver neues $2.75 
No. 254X—India paper edition of above 
Teachers’ Bible. Light in weight—beau- 


tiful to own, nicely boxed ...... $5.00 
For Sale by 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICA- 
TION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


M.P. MOLLER 


Presents a Newly Designed 
PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal instrument for small churches, 
homes, ete. No special preparation re- 
quired. Priced low. Liberal terms. 


We build organs of every size, specially 
designed for a particular use. 
Moller organs are endorsed as the 
highest grade by leading organists 
everywhere. 


Catalogs, specifications and full particu- 
lars on request. 


M. P. MOLLER, INC. 


Hagerstown : : Maryland 
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E. Roy Houser of Clearfield, vice-president 
of the Alleghany Synod, speaker for Men’s 
Night; and M. Stanley Kemp, D.D., Hol- 
lidaysburg, speaker for Community Night, 
with music by the choir from the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


New Luther League officers for the 
Altoona district are Margaret McFalls, 
Altoona, president; Lee Williams, Altoona, 
vice-president; Bernice Dunn, Altoona, 
secretary; and Harold Slick, Roaring 
Springs, treasurer. The executive commit- 
tee meets the third Monday evening of 
each month. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Albany, N. Y. The First Lutheran Church 
held its annual congregational meeting 
January 19 with about 100 present. The 
meeting followed a fine turkey supper 
served by the Ladies’ Aid Society. From 
the reports read by the various organiza- 
tions of the church, one learned that God 
had prospered each and everyone during the 
year 1936 both spiritually and financially. 
The treasurer’s report showed that we 
were able to meet our pledge to synod of 
$2,600, which is ninety-six per cent of our 
quota for 1936. The total income of the 
congregation, including organizations, 
amounted to $23,154.32; the expenditures to 
$22,657.08. But more important than 
finances, we were assured that the pro- 
grams of the church have been vital and 
helpful. 

The women’s societies of the church 
(and we have four of them) are in fine 
condition. The two missionary societies 
continued to be very active in all mission- 
ary endeavors. The Ladies’ Aid has had a 
good year and looks toward 1937 for a bet- 
ter year. The Gleaners Society, an Inner 
Mission group, will celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary this year. 

The Men’s Club has been reorganized 
and the new officers are forging ahead with 
new plans. We expect that during this 
year the Men’s Club will again be an im- 
portant agency of the church. 

The Luther Leagues continue to meet 
weekly, the Senior on Sunday and the 
Intermediate on Monday evenings. The 
Leagues carry on the entire program of the 
Luther League of America and have made 
fine contributions to the District and State 
Leagues. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. A ‘basket dinner 
and community sing began the annual 
meeting of First Church, the Rev. Henry 
Scherer pastor, with seventy-five people 
braving a severe storm to be present. 

The report of the treasurer was all good 
news. For the first time in many years 
the congregation lived within its budget. 
Floating indebtedness was reduced by 
more than one-half, the first payment on 
mortgage indebtedness since 1928 was 
made, an endowment fund has had its be- 
ginning. The finance committee reported 
that pledges for 1937 were more than forty 
per cent above those for 1936, and on the 
basis of this report a budget was adopted 
with a forty per cent increase over last 
year. The pastor’s salary was raised fifty 
per cent. 

Business items were interspersed with 
musical entertainment by a boys’ quartet, 
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bass soloist, and accordion player. Out- 
standing accomplishments by the congre- 
gation include a tripled church attendance, 
and the inauguration of a system of Lead- 
ership Training. Nine of the simpler courses 
of the Parish and Church School Board 
are being offered between September and 


June. They come at the church school 


hour, week nights, and Sunday nights— 
giving every teacher and prospective 
teacher an opportunity to study. Many 
are now taking their fourth course in the 
series. 


McClure, Pa. The sixtieth anniversary of 
St. Matthew’s Church was observed Jan- 
uary 28-31. On Thursday evening the ad- 
dress was delivered by the Rev. David C. 
Kaufman of Emaus. The following evening 
greetings were extended by neighboring 
pastors, the Rev. E. H. Zechman, the Rev. 
J. R. Schechterly, the Rev. Lee S. Deppen 
and Dr.S. N. Carpenter. On Sunday morn- 
ing the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Paul J. Dundore, and in the evening by 
the Rev. F. L. Hemmig. 

The Rev. Charles E. Brodell is pastor of 
this parish. In conjunction with these serv- 
ices a drive was made to remove the in- 
debtedness of the congregation in the 
amount of $420. The note was burned at 
the Sunday morning service, and the goal 
set was exceeded by more than $100. The 
services were well attended in spite of 
unfavorable weather conditions. 

St. Matthew’s congregation of West 
Beaver Township, Snyder County, Pa., was 
organized in a school house two miles east 
of McClure January 29, 1877, with a mem- 
bership of twenty-six. In March, 1888, 
services were held in McClure in the 
Evangelical Church, and in April of the 
same year the members decided to build 
a church for themselves. This building 
was dedicated March 23, 1890, and was re- 
modeled in 1910 and again in 1927, when 
an addition was built and a pipe organ was 
installed. 


Narberth, Pa. The fifteenth anniversary 
of the organization of Holy Trinity Church, 
the Rev. Cletus A. Senft pastor, was cele- 
brated with special services Sunday morn- 
ings, January 10 and 17, and with a con- 
gregational dinner on the anniversary date, 
January 15. © 

At the first service Dr. C. P. Swank, 
Superintendent of Missions of the East 
Pennsylvania Synod, preached the sermon. 
A picture of Dr. M. E. McLinn, the only 
former pastor, who served the congrega- 
tion from 1923 to 1927, was unveiled and 
presented to the congregation by Miss 
Ruth Hoffsten, a member of the original 
organization committee. 

At the service on January 24, Dr. D. 
Burt Smith, who preached the first ser- 
mon to the group of people which later 
formed Holy Trinity congregation, preached 
the sermon. Reminiscences were given by 
Miss Georgianna Hoffsten, Mr. P. B. Krout, 
Mrs. W. G. Briner, Mr. W. S. Thompson, 
and Mr. A. H. Durboraw. 

The congregational dinner was followed 
by speeches of congratulations and encour- 
agement by neighboring pastors and those 
having official connection with the con- 
gregation. They were: Dr. S. D. Daugh- 
erty, organizer of Holy Trinity; the Rev. 
R. J. Wolf, former supply pastor; the Rev. 
Clifford Hayes, also a former supply pas- 
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tor and neighboring pastor; Dr. William 
C. Ney, former president of the Philadel- 
phia Conference and of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Synod; and the Rev. A. C. Kan- 
zinger, president of the Philadelphia Con- 
ference of the East Pennsylvania Synod. 
During the fifteen-year period the con- 
gregation has raised $100,000 for current 
expenses and debt reduction purposes and 
$9,000 for benevolences. 464 members have 
been received. The present membership 
is 270 confirmed and 200 communicants. 


Philadelphia, Pa. A spirit of thanksgiv- 
ing pervaded the congregational meeting 
of Muhlenberg Church, Charles F. Dapp, 
Ph.D., D.D., pastor, on the evening of Jan- 
uary 20. In addition to reports of the 
various organizations, all of which radiated 
enthusiasm and progress, the congregation 
was made happy by the announcement that 
the 1936 apportionment had been paid in 
full and a neat balance remained in the 
current fund after all bills had been met. 

The congregation also learned that to 
date $18,500 had been paid on the mort- 
gage indebtedness following the campaign 
of 1935, when over $28,000 was subscribed 
to be paid over a three-year period. 

The congregation unanimously voted to 
make every effort to raise the 1937 appor- 
tionment and to take the necessary steps 
to celebrate in the Fall the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the church. 


Toledo, Ohio. In the reports given at the 
annual congregational meeting of Hope 
Church, held January 22, the progress of 
the past year was visualized. The budget 
for the year was balanced; all current 
bills paid and a balance left in the current 
account. The sum of $830 was paid on the 
principal of the property, and the benev- 
olence was paid in full. This is the eighth 
consecutive year that Hope has paid this 
obligation to the church in full. 

Twenty new members were added to the 
membership and more than seventy-five 
in the Sunday school. The pastor, the Rev. 
W. W. Larson, reported that there had 
been no deaths in the congregation during 
1936. 


Washington, Pa. The year 1936 will be 
recorded in the history of the First Lu- 
theran Church, the Rev. Harry B. Ernest 
pastor, as anniversary year. It marked the 
tenth anniversary of the dedication of the 
congregation’s new building. In addition 
the Sunday school, the Ladies’ Aid Society 
and the Women’s Missionary Society ob- 
served their sixty-fifth, thirty-fifth and 
twentieth anniversaries respectively. The 
anniversary of the dedication of the church 
was held June 21, Henry H. Bagger, D.D., 
president of the Pittsburgh Synod, preach- 
ing the sermon in the morning and A. J. 
Holl, D.D., pastor of the First Lutheran 
Church, Pittsburgh, preaching in the eve- 
ning. 

Other services held during this anniver- 
sary year were Founders’ Day, a service 
for the couples married during the ten 
years, a service in memory of the members 
who died during the same period, a service 
honoring those who had served in some 
official capacity during the decade, and a 
Reformation Day service,.the address being 
delivered by Ralph Cooper Hutchinson, 
D.D., president of Washington and Jeffer- 
son College. The Washington County Lu- 
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ta pase waked 


Church and Sunday School Supplies since 1848. 


theran Church Association united in this 


service. 


An interesting feature in connection with 
the early service Christmas morning was 
the presentation of two brass altar vases 
in memory of the Rev. C. H. Hemsath by 
his children, Dr. O. F. H. Bert acting for 
the donors and the pastor receiving the 
vases for the congregation. The altar 
which these vases will grace was built by 
this sainted pastor during his pastorate ex- 
tending from 1900 to 1905, and is of ex- 
ceptionally fine workmanship. 


Waterloo, Wis. St. Paul’s Church was 
the recipient of a deed for a piece of prop- 
erty adjoining the parsonage. The prop- 
erty was given by the heirs of the late 
Gust Fox, deceased charter member of 
St. Paul’s, and, in accordance with his wish, 
will be used to provide a much needed 
driveway to the parsonage property. 

In spite of the ice-covered roads, church- 
going Lutherans are faithfully attending 
services. They are rallying to the call for 
help to the flood-stricken people. Their 
hearts are open and their hands willing 
to help. 

For the last few years the congregation 
has made it a custom to keep their supply 
of Common Service Books in order. Each 
year some organizations purchase a cer- 
tain number of new books of the Music 
Edition to replace any worn or unsightly 
books. A good practice to keep a good 
supply of books at all times. 

Holy Trinity, Marshall, recently lost one 
of its best charter members by death. Mr. 
Warren Blake, the husband of the organist 
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Your Bulletin! 


NEW set of changeable letters will 

do wonders for your old bulletin 
—you can paint the background your- 
self, and make your message stand out 
as it did when your bulletin was new. 
Our letter equipment will fit most 
types of bulletins—each letter litho- 
graphed in white on black steel back- 
ground—durable, convenient. 


New sign panels to fit your old 
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ean build your own cabinet from 
our free blue prints and have a 
complete new bulletin at a great 
saving. Write for information. 
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of that congregation since 1913, was one 
of the most liberal supporters of the church 
and the pastor. In his will he remembered 
the church with a gift of $1,000, which 
will bear rich fruit in the work of the 
church. 

During the past year Holy Trinity im- 
proved the church property by remodeling 
the tower and repainting the exterior of 
the building. The Rev. Frank O. Broesicke 
is pastor of these two congregations. 


Zanesville, Ohio. St. John’s Church, 
W. M. Hackenberg, D.D., pastor, held the 
annual congregational meeting Wednesday 
evening, January 13, approving plans 
adopted by the church council for cele- 
brating the one hundredth anniversary of 
the organization of the church in 1939. One 
feature of the centennial will be to invite 
the Synod of Ohio to hold their convention 
in St. John’s. 

Another feature is to make a substan- 
tial reduction in the building fund debt at 
that time. In 1929, when St. John’s ob- 
served its ninetieth anniversary, a cash of- 
fering of more than $22,000 was laid on 
the altar the evening of the last day of 
the celebration. St. John’s is hoping to do 
something equally fine this time. 

The congregation again paid its appor- 
tionment in full. All current bills are paid, 
a reduction was made in the building debt, 
and a goodly sum was contributed for spe- 
cial benevolence. 

The Bible school presented a beautiful 
service the Sunday evening before Christ- 
mas in the lower church and received an 
offering for the Oesterlen Orphans’ Home. 
The church choir offered the annual serv- 
ice of special Christmas music at mid- 
night Christmas Eve to a near-capacity 
audience. The mid-winter Communion on 
the first Sunday in January was excep- 
tionally well attended. 

All organizations of St. John’s are func- 
tioning well and contributing much to the 
life of the congregation. 

January 24 one of the eighteen Workers’ 
Institutes arranged by the several commit- 
tees of the Synod of Ohio was held in St. 
John’s. W. L. Spielman, D.D., pastor of St. 
Luke’s, Marietta, was the preacher in the 
evening. 


OBITUARY 


Grommisch. The Rev. William T. Grommisch, 
a retired pastor of the Michigan Synod, de- 
parted this life January 21, 1937, while a patient 
in the Alexander W. Bain Clinic in Detroit, 
Mich. He was born in Stolp, Germany, October 
6, 1859. His elementary education was received 
in the schools of his native city. He studied 
theology at a German Seminary and at the age 
of twenty-one years came to America. In order 
to fit himself better for the work of the ministry 
in the land of his adoption he entered Carthage 
College, where he devoted himself especially to 
the study of English and the conditions of life 
in America. 

During a long and faithful ministry he served 
in the following pastorates: Sterling, Nebr.; 
Williamsville, Nebr.; Zion Church, St. Joseph, 
Mo. (two times); Burllngton, Iowa; Grace 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mt. Tabor Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y. His last pastorate was Bethel 
Church, Detroit, Mich., which he served for 
almost fifteen years. Pastor Grommisch taught 
in the Chicago Theological Seminary for five 
years, in the interim between his first pastor- 
ate in St. Joseph, Mo., and his pastorate at Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 

At the age of seventy years Pastor Grom- 
misch retired from the work of the active min- 
istry and made his home in the summer at 
Greenbush, Mich., and in the winter with his 
daughter in Detroit. 

While in his first parish in Nebraska he was 
married to Miss Mary Buerfeldt, to which union 
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were born three children. One daughter, Minnie, 
died at the age of five years, while Pastor 
pcan was serving Grace Church in Buf- 
alo. 

Pastor Grommisch is survived by his widow, 
a true and faithful helpmeet; one daughter, 
Mrs. Herman Rumpf of Detroit; and one son, 
Gustave, of Ferndale, Mich., also five grand- 
children. 

The funeral services were held in Bethel 
Church, Detroit, at two o’clock on the afternoon 
of January 25. The services were conducted by 
the officers of the Michigan Synod, with the 
Rev. H. E. Schildroth, pastor of Bethel Church 
and president of the Michigan Synod, in charge. 
Interment took place in White Chapel Memorial 


Cemetery. ; 
William E. Watts, 
Necrologist of the Michigan Synod. 


Schaefer. Mrs. Margaret Elizabeth Schaefer, 
wife of Harry W. Schaefer, Jersey Shore, Pa., 
widely known throughout Central Pennsylvania 
for her activities in religious and educational 
circles, died January 30 at the Sanford Hospital 
where she had been a patient for five days. 
She had been in ill health for the past year. 

Born in Cogan Station, Pa., March 24, 1883, 
she resided there until 1902, when she moved to 
Jersey Shore. She is survived by her husband, 
and three daughters, Mrs. Joseph Spong of Jer- 
sey Shore, Mrs. Frederick Porter, Warren, Ohio, 
and Marguerite Schaefer at home; also four sis- 
ters and three brothers. 


Funeral services were held from her home 


and from the Lutheran Church at Quiggleville, 
with the Rev. Dr. Ira M. Wallace, pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church, Jersey Shore, officiating 
at both. Interment took place at the Quiggle- 
ville penta 

Mrs. Schaefer has mh: been closely asso- 
ciated with the work of the Parent-Teacher 
Association in Jersey Shore and in Lycoming 
County, and has served as president of the 
county organization and the local organization. 
She was later elected to the Jersey Shore Board 
of Education. She was also an active par- 
ticipant in various local religious organizations, 
the majority of her efforts being centered in 
the First Lutheran Church. For many years she 
directed the choir and was one of the faithful 
instructors in the Sunday school. She also served 
as president of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Danville Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. 


Schmidt. Richard Oswald Schmidt, D.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa., died February 8 after a brief 
illness culminating in a stroke of paralysis. Dr. 
Schmidt was pastor of St. Johannes Church, 
Philadelphia, for five years prior to his retire- 
ment from the pastorate in 1936, owing to ill 
health. 

The funeral service was conducted in Phila- 
delphia, February 9. Dr. E. P. H. Pfatteicher, 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
and Pastor William F. Hermann delivered Eng- 
lish and German addresses. Pastors of the Ger- 
man Conference who are resident in Philadel- 
phia, and many members of St. Johannes Church 
were eset, Interment took place in Washing- 
OND: 

Richard Oswald Schmidt was born January 
10, 1870, at Uebigen, near Dresden, Germany, 
the son of Oswald Leopold and Emma (nee 
Lindner) Schmidt. He was baptized in the Lu- 
theran State Church in Germany, and was 
confirmed in 1885 in Bethany Lutheran Church, 
New York City, by the Rev. Henry Pohlman, 
former assistant to Dr. G. U. Wenner. He re- 
ceived his preliminary education in the public 
schools of Dresden and the Evangelical Free 
School of that city. In 1883 he came to America 
with his parents and was later enrolled in the 
veh eminary of the General Synod in Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

October 9, 1890, he was ordained to the gos- 
pel ministry by the Maryland Synod at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and during his ministry served 
the following pastorates: St. Matthew’s Church, 
Hagerstown, Md.; Friedens, Baltimore, Md.; 
German Lutheran, Beardstown, Ill.; St. Peter’s, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Zion, Washington, D. C., 1912- 
1931, his longest pastorate; and St. Johannes, 
Philadelphia, Pa., until his retirement in 1936. 

Dr. Schmidt was twice married. July 15, 1895, 
he married Anna Catherine Moebus of Balti- 
more, Md., who died April 25, 1911. November 
6, 1912, he married Gertrude Helwig-Eicke of 
Koenigsberg, Germany, who preceded him in 
death August 21, 1936. 

Dr. Schmidt is survived by the following 
children: Mrs. Emma Evans, Chicago; Richard 
Schmidt and Mrs. Gertrude White, Washington, 
D. C.; Ruth, Luther, Albert and Paul Schmidt. 


Schmitthenner. Catharine Marie Schmitt- 
henner, born at Kodaikanal, India, May 23, 
1932, the only daughter of the Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. A. F. Schmitthenner of Pedddapur, India, 
died December 29, 1936, at Rajahmundry, India. 
Dr. Frederick L. Coleman conducted the funeral 
services, which were held in the chapel of the 
Rajahmundry Hospital. The story of Jairus’ 
daughter taken from Luke 8 was used as the 
text at this service. 

Catharine Marie was laid to rest alongside 
Misses Anderson and Whitteker, both of whom 
loved her. A. E. S. 
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Shanor. Mrs. Sarah E. Heckert Shanor passed 
to her heavenly home January 12 from her home 
in Mars, Pa., at the age of eighty-four years, 
after a week’s illness. She was baptized and 
confirmed in the Lutheran Church, Prospect, 
Pa., and resided there until twenty years ago, 
when she moved to Mars and united with St. 
John’s congregation, of which she was one of 
the most faithful and active members to the 
end of her life. 

Her influence was widely felt not only in her 
home but in the community. The thirteenth 
chapter of I Corinthians was read daily and 
was lived. This was used as her funeral text. 
She had been a diligent reader of THE LUTHERAN 
and, _ Setaeipaingd the publication of that journal, 
The Workman. 

Funeral services were held in the Lutheran 
Church at Mars on the sihaata & of January 14 
and the following morning at the Prospect Lu- 
theran Church by her pastor, the Rev. E. E 
Spoehr. Burial took place in Spoehr’s Ceme- 


tery. Mrs. Etta Bell. 
Spayde. Mrs. Candise S. Spayde, wife of 
Webster C. Spayde, D.D., pastor of the Fifth 


Lutheran Church, Springfield, Ohio, and of_the 
Oesterlen Orphans’ Home, passed away Jan- 
uary 1. Funeral services were held in the Fifth 
Church, and were conducted by Dr. E. G. How- 
ard, kee of the Fourth Lutheran Church. Dr. 
E. Clyde Xander, pastor of the First Lutheran 
Church, preached the sermon. Dr. Joseph Sit- 
tler, president of the Ohio Synod, assisted in 
the service. 

Mrs. Spayde was born April 24, 1875, near 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. She married the Rev. W. C. 
Spayde October 19, 1899. She is survived by 
her husband and one son, Luther. 

Dr. and Mrs. Spayde moved to Springfield ten 
years ago from Lima, Ohio, where they had 
served Bethany Church for eleven years. Mrs. 
Spayde endeared herself to many people by her 
sympathetic and kindly interest and devotion. 
Her activities in the church included every 

hase of religious work. She was ever thought- 
ul of the sick, the poor and the distressed. To 
the missionary work of the church she gave her 
fullest devotion. In the Sunday school she was 
a faithful teacher, serving as teacher of a class 
of young women for the past ten years. To the 
young people of the church she was a devoted 
friend, wise counselor and loving mother. 

—F.E. L. in the Oesterlen Herald. 


A TRIBUTE TO MRS. HENRY E. JACOBS 


By the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania 


: We wish to record with profound sorrow the 
“going home” of our beloved Mrs. Henry Eyster 
Jacobs. 

We feel grateful for the opportunity to pay 
our humble tribute to our co-worker in the 
missionary cause of our United Lutheran 
Church, and more intimately in the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Philadelphia Conference 
Societies. 

Mrs. Jacobs was a charter member of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadelphia 
Conferences and the first treasurer (1890-1891 
and again 1893-1894). She served as president 
two terms (1895-1896 and 1909-1910). On the 
twenty-fifth anniversary she wrote a historical 
sketch dedicated “To all the faithful workers 
whether gone to their reward, or yet present, 
whose loving and untiring labors, under God’s 
guidance, have brought us to that whereunto 
we have attained.” 

Mrs. Jacobs was one of the organizers of the 
Home and Foreign Missionary Society, later the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. Here, too, she served as treas- 
urer over a period of twelve years (1896-1908). 
and as president 1912-1916. She was faithful 
in her attendance at executive meetings and 
conventions. 

When the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Lutheran Church was organized, she 
was a valuable member of the Committee on 
Constitutions for synodical, conference and con- 
gregational societies. 

This blessed fellowship, and the ties of friend- 
ship, enabled us to appreciate and admire her 
intelligence, wise counsel and faithful devotion. 

She had a strong personality and kindly sense 
of humor, merited our love and confidence, and 
richly deserves to be held in grateful memory. 

(Mrs. John W.) Caroline S. Richards, 
(Mrs. Oscar C.) Florence M. Schmidt, 
Committee. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Allbeck, Willard D., from R. F. D. No. 7, Belle- 
vue, Pa., to 503 E. McCreight Ave., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

Bagger, D.D., Henry H., from 199 Dewey St., 

ewood, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Law and Finance 
ht g.. Room 1205, 429 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, 
‘a 


Banes, Roland M., from 235 Primos Ave., Fol- 
croft, Pa., to Ferndale, Pa. 

Cooper, S., from 366 John St., Sault St. Marie, 
Ont., Canada, to 268 Hellems Ave., Welland, 
Ont., Canada. 


THE LUTHERAN 


World Conferences 


ON CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORK: ON FAITH AND ORDER 


Oxford, England 
JULY 12-26 


Edinburgh, Scotland 
AUGUST 3-18 


TO ENGLAND 


From New York Mid-Town Piers to Southampton or 
Plymouth; also Cherbourg, and Bremen or Hamburg, 


THE LLOYD 


Bremen (Columbus 


EXPRESSES: 


Europa 


THE HAPAG “FAMOUS FOUR” EXPRESSES: 


New York Deutschland Hamburg Hansa 
St. Louis HAPAG MOTORSHIP e LLOYD STEAMER Berlin 


Frequent calls in Ireland. Excellent accommodations in Cabin Class 
at $142 upwards according to cabin, ship and port; Tourist Class $110 
upwards; Third Class $82 upwards. Slightly higher rates on Summer 


Season sailings. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR 


Edgar C., from Evesham Ave., 
Ei to 247 Spruce St., Audubon, 


No. 3, 


2 Seren a N 
ms ie ia, N. 


N. J. 
Eberbach, Werner W., from R. F. _D. 


Lakewood, N. J., to 1106 Capital St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. : 
Fisher, Raymond, from Lewistown, Pa., to 


Marysville, Pa. 

Fisher. Rosco B., from 1226 Fort Bragg Rd., 
Fayetteville, N. C., to 901 Branson St., Fay- 
etteville, N. C. 

Foellner, Raymond, from Ferndale, Pa., to 1912 
Yates Ave., Woodlyn, Pa. 

Fox, Lewis R., from 31 W. 10th St., Erie, Pa., to 
1121 Brown Ave., Erie, Pa. 

Harner, H. O., from R. F. D. No. 2, Greensburg, 
Pa., to R. F. D. No. 1, Box 122, Greensburg, 
Pa 


Iddings, J. White, from Box 174, China Grove, 
N. C., to Box 902, Kannapolis, N. C. 

Jensen, Ellis E., from 51042 S. 5th St. Grand 
Forks, N. D., to 1014 Belmond Rd., Grand 
Forks, N. D. 

Lauffenburger, Raymond, from Box 44, Pros- 
pect, Pa., to Delmont, Pa. 

Lengel, Stuart H., from Rossville, Pa., to Mc- 
Alisterville, Pa. 

Rikard, James A., from 83 Perkins St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to 1105 Drewry St., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Stager, Coy Luther, from 1105 Western Ave., 
Topeka, Kan., to 548 N. Main St., Ada, Ohio. 

Wyandt, L. Herbert, from 214 W. 2d St., Madi- 

. an Ind., to 306 N. Tarr St., North Baltimore, 

o. 
ate W. D., from Liberty, N. C., to Conover, 


Ziegler, III, Harrison, from Box 95, Ambler, 
Pa., to Colonial Park, Pa. 


CONFERENCE 


The Allentown Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will hold 
its one hundred thirty-seventh annual conven- 
tion in Jacob’s Church, Jacksonville, Pa., of the 
New Tripoli Parish, the Rev. LeRoy M. Bond 
poster, esday and Wednesday, April 6 and 7. 

he Conference will open with the Service for 
Holy Communion at 10.30 A. M. on Tuesday. 
Gustavus H. Bechtold, D.D., Superintendent of 
Inner Missions of the synod, will present “A 
Congregational Program of Inner Missions” for 
discussion at the service on Tuesday evening. 
The Causes of the Church will be presented 
Wednesday morning at 10.30 o’clock. 

David H. Frederick, Sec. 


Altar Appointments and Com- 
munion Services by Gorham are in- 
dividual in design and workman- 
ship. Catalogs and special designs 
in Gold, Silver, Bronze or Brass on 
request. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Since 1831—America’s Leading Silversmiths 
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CONFIRMATION GIFT BOOKLETS 


With Certificates 


UPON THIS ROCK 


By C. P. WILES, D.D. 


Talks with young Christians upon such subjects as should be brought clearly 
and forcefully before the minds of our young people who are contemplating con- 
fessing their principles and beliefs before the world, in the church. This counsel 
and encouragement, offered in a sympathetic way, should be put in the hands of 
all who are coming into full membership. The treatment of these themes is brief, 
simple, beautiful and direct. 


AT THE ALTAR AND AFTER 


By DR. EZRA K. BELL 


A booklet of helpful words to church members, whether they be newly con- 
firmed or of some years’ standing. Dr. Bell states clearly, simply and briefly the 
chief duties, privileges, opportunities and obligations of a church member and a 
true Christian to the church, the pastor, fellow-members and to himself. 


Both of these booklets may be obtained in the following styles and at the following prices: 

The ENVELOPE EDITION (art paper covers) either with Confirmation, Baptism or Open Certificate. The Open Cer- 
tificate is for reception in any other way than confirmation or adult baptism and may be utilized also for these forms. 
In ordering specify the certificate wanted. 25 cents each; $2.40 a dozen. 

The BOOK EDITION (board covers) comes with Confirmation Certificate only. 35 cents each; $3.25 a dozen. 


CONFIRMATION CANDLES 


By PAUL J. HOH 


Here is a confirmation booklet that is different. 
The author takes such vital, practical subjects Chatitaston It will help the confirmand to lead the life it 
as regular, intelligent reading of the Bible, bap- Clandies. presents as ideal, the one that will keep the 
tism, regular attendance at church services, candle burning brightly, when it otherwise might 
giving to the church, patience and cheerfulness sputter or be extinguished. 
in suffering, serving others, and ten similar mat- The booklet contains Confirmation Certificate, 
ters, and around these sixteen subjects he weaves Promise, Blessing, and spaces for Confirmation 
stories that will interest boys and girls of confir- Verse, Hymn, and the names of the members of | 
mation age and will show them in an attractive the Confirmation Class. 
way the duties of Christians and church members. patria ieee art paper eat White en- 
velope. Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.40 a dozen. 


THE ORDER FOR CONFIRMATION 


This booklet is intended to meet the demand for a confirmation gift book, 
with certificate, which provides The Order for Confirmation as contained in 
the Common Service Book. 

It will prove a much appreciated gift on this occasion and will help keep 
before the confirmed the privileges and responsibilities of the step taken. 

Its pages are beautifully ornamented with appropriate and appealing 
designs, some in vari-colored and others in gray-tone effect. A dainty type 
face is used. 

: Twelve pages, with stiff card cover decorated in color and bound with 
eh pee | silk cord. Size, 5 x 714 inches. With Envelope. 


Booklet with Certificate. Card Cover. Illustrated. 12 pp. 


1) Wor ; 
| Wonfirmation 


sive dad Price, 30 cents each; $3.00 a dozen. 


CONFIRMATION BOOKLET No. € 17 


Printed in colors with one page devoted to a certificate and the remaining pages containing suitable quotations and 
Scripture material. Twelve pages. Size, 44% x 634 inches. Price, 15 cents each; $1.50 a dozen. 


HELPFUL WORDS FOR THE NEWLY CONFIRMED 


In this booklet are explained six of the essentials of true Christian life. White leatherette, with title in silver. Con- 
firmation Certificate. 35 cents each; $3.25 a dozen. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA a 
860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, 8. C. 


